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Lgricultural. 
Roots as Stock Food. 

\Ve have strong doubts if it is profitable to 
zrow roots as stock feed in this country, 
either in the Eastern or Western States. 
When they ean be grown for market those 
which are not of the proper market size can 
be used for that purpose to very good ad- 
vantage, but as a fattening food corn can 
be grown under good conditions to produce 
more pounds of tlesh at less cost than with 
any root crop that we know. As a succu- 
lent food, to assist digestion and keep the 
organs in good condition, ensilage, when 
properly used, has shown that it is far 
superior to any roots, and the labor of grow- 
ingand putting in the silo is much less 
while it has the additional advantage that, 
if well packed in a good silo, it may be kept 
morethan one season before}being used, if 
not needed, 

The growing of roots for stock feeding 
was acustom berrowed from England and 
other European countries, where corn does 
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not grow, and thus they have not the use of 
is a grain ,feed ‘excepting as purchased 
from this country, nor as ensilage. Butasa 
food to be used as a change when one has no 
lo, and it may be has not stock enough to 
make it seem desirable to build and fill one, 
it may prove profitable to grow roots even 
for feeding purposes, though as we have 
said above, we would try to grow them in 
such a way that we could market the best at 
a price which would leave those used for the 
stock practically without cost. 

When having them to feed out, there is a 
difference in the way they are used and the 
stock they are given toin the profit that may 
be derived from them. We have fed mangel- 
wurtzel and sugar beets, carrots and both 
rutabaga and English turnips, and we 
thought we obtained most value from them 
when given in moderate amounts to store 
stock, that is, to growing young stock, cows 
with calf, breeding sows and sheep in the 
winter Indeed, we doubt if the swine and 
sheep are not better for having a small daily 
ration of raw beets or turnips than they 
would be if given ensilage. 

We prefer the sugar beet or the globe 
beets to the mangels, partly because we 
think they are surer as acrop and because 
they keep better during winter, and the 
rutabaga to the English turnips for the 
sue reason, though in both cases the 
largest possible crop may be grown at the 
vasticost. with the mangel and the flat tur- 

\nother use for roots in stock feeding is 
to commence the fall fattening of animals 
with them before beginning heavy feeding 
o! srain, They seem to stimulate the diges- 

‘organs so that when the heavier or 
irtier, more nutritious grain is given it is 
li better assimilated, and builds up the 
l+ tlesh and fat much faster than when 
stomach has not been prepared by the 
ter food. It may be upon the same 
ciple that the person intending to eat a 
ts dinner begins witha plate of soup 
i has but little nutrition in it, but 
’s as a preparation for the other food 
s to follow. 
we never have found it necessary to 
roots for this purpose. There was usu- 
sood grass feed early in the fall, and 
from the garden, unmerchantable 
even leaves from cabbage, beets and 
»s, some unripe corn, pumpkins and 
shes, even early fall apples, sweet 
s having the best reputation, to give 
irly start, before we began grain feed- 


never liked the windfalls from the 
winter apples, although we have tried 
ud saw no good results from them. 
l-ripened, fall apple, even if sour, 
to be good, but the unripe apple we 

iit had no value,and when we cut them 
vered them with meal and bran we 

lit there was no moze good result than 
liad given the grain without them. Of 
we could not test our experi- 

by daily or weekly weighing of 
inimal, as is done atthe Agricultural 
is, but we had a good opinion of our 

ng ability, and perhaps it was about 
iable as the scales which tell how much 
een gained in a week, but cannot tell 
after the slaughter how much of that 
een solid flesh, and how much is water 
vill be lost in killing or afterward. As 

lig says, “‘ that is another story,’”’ and 
ity Comment upon it another time when 
ug of the gain in live weight made 

-r certain conditions which we have not 
‘uht added much to the merchantable 
vat to be sold. 
‘\e believe that where corn can be grown, 
“silage and corn meal are the cheapest and 
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grown roots can be used usa substiture for 
the ensilage, and that either will prepare 
the stomach of the animal to digest and to 
assimilate the more concentrated grain 
foods, and we believe that in certain cases 
as of breeding stock roots are better than 
grain, and in winter, when clover pasture is 
not available, better than any other green 
food. 

We have cooked roots of nearly all kinds 
for feeding to stock, and also apples, and 
fed them mixed with grain and with skim- 
milk, and while we were not sure that pota- 
toes and sweet apples did not give better 
results when cooked than when fed raw, we 
doubted if the possible gain paid for fuel 
and labor, and were very sure that any of 
the other roots gave better results when fed 
raw, but made free from dirt by washing. 

incites > 
Wealth from By-Products. 


The expert chemist is an important figure 
in the industrial world today. He can earn 
not only fame, but also a large income, and 
he saves manufacturers many millions of 
dollars every year. 

Of course,nine ont of ten chemists stick to 
the old routine, but the tenth goes in for 
industrial chemistry, and either allies him- 
self to some progressive and flourishing 
manufacturer or independently conducts 
his industrial experiments and spends his 
time and brains in devising schemes for the 
utilization of by-products. 

One doesn’t talk much about waste prod- 
ucts now. So little is wasted that it doesn’t 
deserve mention. The Chicago joke that the 
packing houses utilize everything about the 
pigs save their squeals, and are planning to 
make the squeals into whistles, has more 
point than most Chicago jokes. 

Probably the great slaughter houses fur- 
nish the most familiar illustration of the 
modern thrift in the utilization of what was 
formerly considered waste; and even the 
smaller abattoirs, while they haven’t at- 
tained the scientific perfection of the Chicago 
packing houses, arejreformed characters. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
abattoir was usually built upon the bank of 
a stream, and all refuse was washed into the 
stream. In course of time neighbors were 
inconsiderate enough to protest against the 
practice. Sanitary bees invaded innumer- 
able bonnets, and a howl of protest went up 
against the abattoirs. It was necessary to 
dispose of the refuse in some fashion. Chem- 
ists were called in. 

Methods for drying the refuse and extract- 
ing all the grease were developed. The 
grease went into the manufacture of soap. 
The residue was converted into fertilizer. 
After jelly had been made from the hoofs, 
the hoofs and horns were used for buttons, 
knife handles, ete. The health of the neigh- 
borhood and the income of the slaughter 
men went up. 

The development of the tremendous ani- 

ine color industry is altogether due to 

chemical experiment with waste product. 
In the dry distillation of coal or wood for 
gas, the gas passes through a succession of 
washers, which take out its impurities. 
These impurities, including ammonia, car- 
bolic acid, acetic acid and various nitrogen 
compounds, were formerly waste, but are 
now separated and used. In fact, nearly all 
of the acetic acid inthe market is secured 
from the dry distillation of wood. 

Five per cent. of the coal used in gas man- 
ufacture is coal tar, and by experiment 
chemists found that this coal tar, always re- 





garded as waste residue, contained sub- 





' fattening foods, and where they are not 


stances useful inthe making of dyes. Fully 


ten per cent. of the weight of the coal tar and fuel cil, much of it being madeinto car 


is available for this purpose, and upon the 
basis of this discovery the enormous coal 
tar color industry has grown. 

New plants have been put into many of 
the coke regions to collect the coal tar lib- 
erated in coke manufacture, and it will not 
be long before the open coke oven will be a 
thing of the past. Where coal is burned in 
an open oven no coal tar can be collected, 
and large profits are literally thrown away, 
but by burning the coal in closed retorts all 
the coal tar can be recovered and used. 

This color industry, which chemists call 
the greatest of the modern chemical indus- 
tries, has called for other chemical develop- 
ments. It demands large quantities of sul- 
phuric acid, of soda, ete., and chemists have 
sharpened their wits upon the problem of 
obtaining these products at a minimum ex- 
pense. 

Until recently the greater part of the sul- 
phur used in this country was imported from 
Sicily. Now, through chemical processes, 
the sulphur contained in gold, silver and 
zinc is liberated and burned to sulphur diox- 
ide, from which almost all of our sulphuric 
acid is made. 

In connection with all of our mining de- 
velopment, chemistry has played an im- 
portant part. Ores can be mined with profit 
today that would have been practically 
worthless a few years ago. In the old min- 
ing days only high grade ore was profitable, 
and only a certain percentage of the gold 
contained in the ore was freed. 

The tailings thrown aside held a consider- 
able quantity of gold, but could not be 
worked by the ordinary processes, so were 
piled mountain high and disregarded until 
chemists discovered that the gold was 
soluble in potassium cyanide, and that by 
washing in a very weak solution of potas- 
sium cyanide, the tailing gold could be prof- 
itably separated from the refuse. The same 
process has led to the working of low grade 


and axle grease. After all these processes 
a solid mass of carbon is left in the retorts, 
and this is used to a considerable extent in 
making carbon sticks for electric light. 

When one considers that until a few 
years ago every one of these products save 
kerosene was absolute waste, one can real- 
ize to some extent the place chemistry is 
taking in the industrial world. 

The dairy business is one of the industries 
with which the chemist is busying himself, 
and the results so far have been most satis- 
factory, although a much broader field for 
the use of casein is prophesied. The large 
creameries, having turned out their cream 
and butter, were confronted by great quan- 
tities of skimmilk for which there was ap- 
parently no use. Skimmilk was a drug on 
the market, and in many cases was drained 
off into neighboring streams. 

The chemist stepped in and changed all 
hat. The milk is curdled with alkali, and 
a dried product produced which is soluble 
in water. This casein has been used for 
paper sizing, kalsomining, etc., and success- 
ful experiments have been made with it in 
the manufacture of artificial foods. Moist- 
ened with water to a gelatinous consistency, 
put under a hydraulic press and then 
washed in acid, it forms a hard and indis- 
soluble substance, of which buttons and 
similar articles are made. Chemists say 
that the casein powder, which is like a fine 
tasteless flour, may be substituted for milk 
in cooking, and has a great future in this re- 
spect. 

Chemistry applied tothe sugar industry 
has been invaluable; and particularly in 
connection with the beet sugar manufacture, 
has recently effected a wonderful saving. 
The waste in the making of beet sugar was 
at first enormous, because the molasses was 
absolute waste. It contains products from 
the beet roots which give it a very bitter 
taste, and is also rich in an alkali which 


ores, running $4 or $5 to theton, which spoils its flavor. So, although more than 
could not be profitably worked by the ordi-| one-half of the weight of the molasses was 


nary mining processes. 


sugar, it was unavailable save for fermenta- 


The silver contained in lead has also been | tion and alcohol. 


freed and utilized. It was found by chem- 


ists that when the melted lead was mixed! 
with zine, the silver formed an alloy with|forming a _ product 


Experiment proved that dry lime, mixea 
with the molasses, combined with the sugar, 
insoluble in water. 


the zinc and floated to the surface. When} Washing the molasses would then separate 
this mass was taken from the lead and this product from all the other elements. 


heated in a retort, the zinc, being volatile, 
was freed and left a deposit so rich in silver 
that it was easily purified. 

The applications of chemistry to mining 
processes are legion, but it is in other 
branches of industry that practical chem- 
istry is now making its strides. The Stand- 
ard Oil Company is a hardy exponent of 
the merits of industrial chemistry and has 
expert chemists constantly employed. As 
for that matter, so have all the great gas 
plants, coke plants, sugar refineries, starch 
factories, etc. 

The original waste of the oil business was 
enormous; now it is next to nothing. Of 
course, the primary aim is the production of 
kerosene, but crude oil contains on the one 
side oils lighter than kerosene, such as 
gasolene, naphtha, and, on the other side, 
products much heavier than kerosene, such 
as paraffin. At one timeall of these by- 
products were waste; now every one of 
them is utilized. 

By first distillation, the lighter oils are 
freed and collected. Then the. kerosene is 
distilled, leaving a product that is worked 
over into hard paraffin and soft paraffin or 
vaseline. A heavy oil left after the collect- 
ing of the paraffin is used for lubricating 


The lime and sugar product being heated 
with carbonic acid, the lime combined with 
the carbon, forming an indissoluble prod- 
uct, and leaving the sugar free to be easily 
separated. By the process today ninety per 
cent. of the sugar is recovered from beet 
molasses, and there is practically no molasses 
in the beet sugar factories. 

In the manufacture of cane sugar the mo- 
lasses is about as valuable as the amount of 
sugar contained in it would be, so there is 
no use for the process adopted in beet-sugar 
making, but there is less weight of sugar in 
the molasses than there was formerly. 
This fact, and the fact that the molasses is 
now made in vacuum pans, and cannot be 
burned or thickened as it was in the old- 
fashioned open pans, accounts for the fact 
that there is no more black molasses and no 
more black gingerbread, such as mother 
used to make. 

The glucose manufacturers have called in 
chemists, and found a new source of profit. 
The corn grain has, in addition to its starch 
product, a tiny germ in which lies its life 
principle. This germ was formerly crushed 
with the starch, separated and thrown aside 
as waste. Very lately it has been shown 





that this germ is rich in oil, which can be 


utilized. The germ is now separated from 
the starch and crushed. The oil gathered 
finds a ready market, and within the last 
five yeais millions of dollars worth of this 
oil has been exported to Europe, where all 
corn products are in great demand. After 
the oil is taken from the germ, the gluten left 
in the cake is used for varnish, and the resi- 
due is used for cattle food. 

The cornstalk also is ground and used for 
cattle food, but first the pith of the stalk is 
extracted and used for the lining of vessels, 
the theory being that if a fissure occurs in 
the framework of the vessel, the pith lining, 
becoming wet, will swell, and to some ex- 
tent close the fissures. 

The cottonseed oil industry has eliminated 
its waste almost entirely, although twenty 
years ago every part of the cottonseed save 
the oil was waste product. In the cotton- 
seed oil factory nuw the seed is collected 
after coming through the cotton gin, and is 
first stripped of its lint, which is used in the 
manufacture of certain kinds of paper, felts, 
ete. Next the shell of the seed is removed 
and either ground for cattle food or used for 
fuel. In the latter case the ashes are col- 
lected for potash. 

The kernel of the seedis ground and 
pressed to extract the oil, and the residue 
is used for cattle food. The oil in process 
of refining gives off a waste which enters 
into soap making and the making of oleo- 
margarine. 

Glycerine, used in such great quantities 
at present, was for years a waste product. 
All waste from fatty oils contains com- 
pounds of an acid with glycerine. The acid 
will combine with an alkali, leaving the 
glycerine in a watery solution, from which 
it is collected by evaporation and distilla- 
tion. Immense quantities of this reclaimed 
waste product are used in the making of 
explosives. 

When steel is melted in a Bessemer con- 
verter the phosphorus, which used to bea 
nuisance, is separated from the steel by 
the introduction of lime, with which the 
phosphorus combines readily. This phos- 
phorus is then used as a fertilizer. 

The slag from iron furnaces is converted 
into cement. 

The tin is taken from old tin cans by 
chemical process and is used over and over 
again. 

Even the acids used for chemical purposes 
are not allowed to outlive their usefulness 
with the accomplishment of their purpose. 
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The Standard Oil Company formerly wasted 
great quantities of sulphuric acid after it 
had been used to remove the impurities 
from the oil. The acid was drained off into 
the river. Now it is used in a fertilizer par- 
ticularly adapted to soil where phosphate 
rock must be dissolved. 

Then again in certain great galvanizing 
works the iron was cleaned with sulphuric 
acid, which was then run into the nearest 
river. This method of disposing of the 
waste was forbidden. Chemists were con- 
sulted. The solution was made stronger so 
that it could be clarified and used repeat- 
edly. Finally, when it could no longer be 
used for washing, it was evaporated, and 
the sulphate of iron extracted from it. This 
by-product proved so valuable that it is 
now the chief product of the works. 

From the waste product of the wine indus- 
try chemists now obtain a crude cream of 
tartar, which, refined toa high degree, con- 
stitutes the acid principle of the best forms 
of baking powder. 

The list might be protracted indefinitely, 
and there seems to be in the industrial world 





today no product so utterly worthless that 
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it may not at least find profitable incarnation 
in cattle food, fertilizer or glue.—N. Y. Sun. 
. > 
One Hundred and Fifty Bushels of Corn 
Per Acre. 


Recently we published an editorial cast- 
ing some doubt upon the raising of 150 
bushels of corn per acre, and making a 
statement {that, while it might have been 
done, we had never had the good fortune to 
be able to prove it with our own knowledge 
However, it has always been our policy to 
give both sides of the question, believing 
that is the only way to get at the truth. 

In this connection we have a very courte- 
ous communication from A. A. Montgomery 
secretary of the Hampshire, Franklin and 

Hampden Agricultural Society, in which he 

| encloses a statement of Frank M. Foote of 

| Chester 2Centre (postoftice Huntington, 
Mass. ). who competed for the corn premium 
at their fair last fall, and Mr. Montgomery 
believes it a true statement, as every bushel 
was measured, and M1. Foote got a harvest 
of seventy-five bushels per acre of shelled 
corn. ‘He will also compete again this year 
under the same class. 

Mr. Frank M. Foote’s statement to the 
Agricultural Society at the time of entering 
his crop was as follows: “The one acre of 
corn I entered for premium had been in 
grass;always. My father and grandfather 
never had it'}plowed. Last year I hada 
fine piece of corn on the turf,and this year I 
raised, on the same ground, 151 bushels of 
cornfand five tons of dry stover. I had 164 
stooks, manure was plowed in, about 
thirty loads being used, harrowed thor- 
oughly with a wheel harrow: planted with 
corn May 30; there was never a hoe used: 
the piece was cultivated every week with 
Planet Junior cultivator, the first week used 
weeder.”’ 

His statement was as follows: The crop 
was made debtor to plowing 83, manure $18, 
harrowing $1.50, planting $1, seed 25 cents, 
cultivating five times $2.50, harvesting, 
husking, ete., $11.80; total, 338.05. 

Credit as follows: 754 bushels of shelled 
corn 364.17; also five tons of stover $25: 
total, $89.17, showing a net profit for the 
acre of corn of $51.12. 

The same agricultural society published a 

report of a crop of corn raised by F. A. 
Martin of Leeds, Mass., in which he claims 
to have harvested 150 bushels of ears to the 
acre. This statement is something as fol- 
lows: The ground was in corn in 1898 and 
1899. The soil gonsists of rather heavy 
loam ; used thirty loads stable manure and 
three hundred pounds corn fertilizer. 
Plowed once the last week in May, seven 
inches deep; harrowed over two times with 
disk harrow, the price for the two days $8; 
used twenty loads of ashes, thirty bushels 
each ; planted June 4, with corn planter, one- 
half bushel common yellow seed corn; cost 
of seed fifty cents; cost of planting seventy- 
five cents. 

Went over once with weeder when corn 
first came up, then cultivated it twice with 
Planet Junior cultivator one way twice in a 
row; also harrowed twice. It was cut with 
corn cutter about the middle of September, 
stacked with corn horse; left until the mid- 
ann October and the corn husked in $the 

eld. 

It took about fifteen hours to cut the corn 
at fifteen cents an hour, or actual cost $2.40. 
The corn was husked at four cents per 
bushel; there being 150 bushels, the cost 
was $6; there were four tons of fodder. 

In this same connection E. F. Bradford of 
Conway, Mass., writes in criticism of our 
article about growing 150 bushels of corn on 
one acre of ground, and thinks the writer 
must have referred to 150 bushels of ears and 
not of shelled corn. Inthe summer of 1858 
Mr. Bradford writes he worked on the farm 
of Elbridge Ruggles of Hardwick, Mass., and 
‘** we raised that year, on one measured acre of 
ground, 97 bushels and 7 quarts of shelled 
corn, which was the largest yield he 
ever saw. This acre of corn was entered 
and was awarded the first premium at the 
agricultural fair at Barre, Mass., and was 
considered a record-breaker at that time.”’ 
—_->>— 


The Florida Razorback. 


The Florida razorback is the hog in- 
digenous to this climate and soil. He is 
usually large of limb and fleet of foot, being 
the only known porker that can outrun a 
darkey. Hehasa tail of wondrous length, 
which, while he is in active motion, he twists 
into the tightest corkscrew, but with which 
while quietly feeding he raps his leathery 
sides much in the same manner that the 
docile cow uses her tail. He is self-suport- 
ing. He earns his own living, and thrives 
equally well in the highwoods, in the flat- 
woods, in the hummocks and in the 
marshes. He subsists upon anything he can 
find above the earth or underneath its sur- 
face. He hasa clear, far-seeing eye, and is 
very sensitive of hearing. Nature has 
equipped him with a snout almost as long as 
the beak of the wild pelican of Borneo, with 
which he can penetrate the earth many 
inches in quest of worms, snakes and in- 
sects. Heisthe most intelligent of all the 
chogs, and is likewise the most courageous. 
He has been known to engage in mortal 














‘combat with a coon for the possession of a 


watermelon, and to rend asunder a barbed- 
wire fence. 


aa anal 


Seven of Mr. Billings’ horses, that have 
been in training at the Cleveland track, 
have been shipped to his Chicago stable, 
and it is Mr. Billings’ intention to race 
them at the matinees of the Chicago Driv- 
ing Club. The list includes Hontas Crooke 
(2.09), Dan Westland (2.084), Sunland Belle 
(2.083), Ellert (2.11), Rockley Boy (2.134), 
Franker (2.144) and Rightwood (2.163). 
Lucille (2.07) and a number of others have 
been left in Doc Tanner’s hands at Cleve- 
land, and he will fit them for other engage 
ments. 
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Dairy Notes. 

Just now there seems to be some con- 
troversy among dairymen as to the compara- 
tive merits of having the cream taken from 
the milk by a hand separator at home or a 
skimming station.where a power separator 
will do the work for many farmers. As we 
have not had opportunity to examine the 
practical working of either method, we will 
not express any opinion, but set forth some 
of the arguments offered by those who have 
taken different views. 

Those who believe in the farm separator 
say that having the skimmilk at home to 
feed to calves and pigs while it is warm.and 
sweet is equal to 14 or 24 cents extra value 
for the pound of butter, while the cost of 
hauling to the creamery is so reduced as to 
add about another 14 cents to the butter 
value, and the factories average about 1.15 
cents less in cost of butter making when 
they get only the cream than when they 
have to separate it from the whole milk be- 
fore churning. A gain of from 3.15 to 4.15 
cents a pound in value of butter from the 
milk is an important item. 

Separated cream does not sour as quickly 
as the whole milk, and is less liable to be re- 
jected, as the cream is taken from the milk 
when in best condition as fresh drawn. The 
farmer has less cans to wash and scald, less 
to keep cool, and a lighter load to take to 
the creamery, and only empty cans to take 
back, and if he wishes he can have those 
cans washed and steamed at the creamery, 
which will in part compensate for extra 
labor of running the separator, beside insur- 
ing that the cans are better cleansed than 
they are at many of the ordinary farms, es- 
pecially after they have been used to carry 
home sour skimmilk. 

With the farm separator it will not be 
necessary to go to the creamery on the Sab- 
buh day, or for the creamery to run, and on 
other days neighbors may combine so that 
one ean earry the cream that is taken from 
several dairies, where each might have a 
load if all the milk were to be taken and the 
skimmilk taken back. Each one has the 
skimmilk from his own cows, and if he 
wants to drink it and allow his family to do 
so, or to feed it out, it will be his own fault 
if itis not sweet and wholesome. 

The advocates of the skimming station 
elaim that when skimmilk is heated to 185° 
before it is sent back, all germs in it are 
killed, and it is even bette: than when sep- 
arated at ho.ne, which we do not believe. 
The cost of wear and the care of fifty or 
sixty farm separators is greater than on one 
large one, and the aggregate of labor cost of 
running is greater, which is true, but the 
labor on the farm is a part of what the 
farmer has to dispose of for his profit. 

They say that if only cream is taken to 
the creamery the farmers must go as far with 
a light load as he did when he carried all the 
milk. Co-operation may remedy this, and 
if not the horses would prefer the light 
loads, especially over bad roads. They also 
claim that it is more difficult to obtaia an 
accurate test of the butter fat in cream than 
in the milk, and that there is more danger 
that all the several farm separators will not 
beas well cleaned every day as would the one 
large one at the creamery or skimming sta- 
tion. We cannot dispute either of these 
claims, though we are not sure that they are 
correct. We have read of creameries where 
there wasas much carelessness and as much 
neglect of cleanliness as the poorest dairy- 
man would be guilty of. 

We know reports from some of the best 
dairy sections show that farmers are putting 
in farm separators, and that some of the 
creameries have encouraged them to do so, 
even providing capital to purchase them 
when farmers were unable or unwilling to 
do so, and we have not heard that either 
party has regretted such action. 

In a_ locality where there are dairies 
enough so that a supply for the creamery 
ean be obtained within a few miles, and 
where it is in charge of a buttermaker who 
is both competent and careful to produce 
the best results from the milk, the better 
way may be to take the whole milk, but 
where it must be collected over a large ter- 
ritory the use of a separator at home seems 
to offer the best results in lessening the 
labor of the farmer and improving the qual- 
ity of the butter product; and if any of the 
patrons are found to furnish poor cream or 
that which is tainted in any way let an in- 
spector visit them, point out the cause of the 
trouble, and inform them that unless refor- 
mation is made the cream will surely be 
rejected. 

Whether the cause is lack of cleanliness, 
foul stables, improper food, impure water 
or diseased animals this inspector should be 
competent to detect it, and should be well 
supported, not only by the manager of the 
creamery, but by all other patrons in any 
measures he may order to be taken to rem- 
edy the fault. 





To run all milk in a thin sheet overa 
series of pipes filled with ice water is all 
that is needed to aerate and cool it, at the 
same time it is perhaps the easiest and least 
expensive method of insuring long keeping. 
Such a series of pipes can be prepared at 
small cost, and with a strainer at the bottom 
or place where milk passes out, there will be 
but small chance of injurious bacteria in- 
creasing and multiplying there so rapidly 
as to insure an early accession of the ran- 
eid flavor, and several others of the many 
bad flavors. 
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Butter Market. 


Although butter receipts have not varied 
much from the previous week, and prices are 
not materially changed, there is a firmer 
feeling not entirely due to the advance in 
New York. Some dealers ask 205 cents for 
best creamery, and one claims to have sold 
at that figure, but we call 20 cents a fair 
quotation for extra Northern or Western, 
and 195 to 19% cents for large ash tubs. 
Boxes and prints are in only fair demand, 
at 204 cents for Northern and 20 cents for 
Western, with firsts at 184 to 19 
cents, seconds at 16 to 17 cents. Best 
grades of Eastern are 18 to 19 cents, 
and lower grades 16 to 17 cents. Dairy 
is dull excepting for best grades at 18 to 184 
cents for Northern and 17} to 18 cents for 
New York. Firsts are 16 to 17, seconds at 14 
to 15, and low grades 12 to 13 cents. A light 
trade in renovated at 17 cents for choice and 
12 to 16 cents for fair to good, while little is 
doing in imitation creamery at 134 to 15 
cents, and less in ladles at 10 to 14 cents. 
Jobbers want 22 cents for boxes and prints 
and 21 cents for best tubs, but would shade 
those figures a little for good orders. They 
are scarcely as firm as receivers. Western 
creamery arrives in good condition, and if 
prices break there they must go lower 
here. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week were 44,905 tubs and 30,722 boxes, a 
total weight of 2,214,988 pounds, including 
57,755 pounds in transit for export, and with 
the latter deducted, the net total was 2,157,- 
233 pounds, against 2,091,855 pounds the 





corresponding week last year. This week’s 
receipts are a little larger than the largest 
last year. 
The exports of butter from Boston for the 
week were 151,795 pounds, against 2328 
pounds the corresponding week last year. 
From New York the exports were 5092 
tubs, and from Montreal 15,361 packages. 
The Quincy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany reports for the week as follows: 
Taken in, 23,309 tubs; put out, 715 tubs; 
stock, 63,592 tubs, against 54,500 tubs a year 
ago. The Eastern Company reports a stock 
of 11,602 tubs, 3000 tubs more than last 
week, and, with these added, the total stock 
is 75,194 tubs, against 57,614 tubs at the 
same time last year. 


Massachusetts Crop Report. 


We have received from J. W. Stockwell, 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Agriculture, the following crop report for 
the month of May: ; 
Owing to the ‘excessive rains and th 
prevalence of cool east winds, the season is 
now much behind the normal, so far as the 
progress of vegetation is concerned. From 
a week to ten days late in western sections 
and from ten days to two weeks in eastern 
would seem a fair statement. The exces- 
sive moisture and consequent condition of 
the soil has made plowing and planting 
most difficult, and farm work is even more 
behind the seasonal normal than is vegeta- 
tion. The fruit bloom appears to have oc- 
curred at about the usunl time in western 
sections and a few days later in eastern. 
The excess of moisture has been just what 
was needed for pastures and mowings, and 
has done much to repair the injury wrought 
by last year’s drought. Although some 
mowings are still thin from that cause, they 
promise well in general, and a good crop of 
hay seems probable, with fairly favorable 
conditions in the future. There are a few 
complaints of fall seeding winter-killing, 
but in general it wintered well, and is now 
in excellent condition. 

The fruit bloom was excellent for all 
kinds of fruit except apples. Winter apples 
made a light bloom and other apples only a 
fair one in most sections, probably owing to 
the year being generally an off year and the 
crop of last year having been unusually 
heavy. Strawberries appear to be setting 
well and other berries bloomed well. No 
damage from frost was reported from any 
section. 

Insects are doing practically no damage 
as yet, many correspondents reporting that 
none had appeared at the time of making 
returns. The tent caterpillar is the one 
most generally reported, and they are not 
far enough advanced to do any noticeable 
amount of damage, Other ‘~sects reported 
as present are canker worms, cut worms, 
currant worms, potato bugs, onion maggots, 
wire worms, elm beetles, asparagus beetles, 
cattle fliesand brown-tail moths. 

The returns again indicate that, while 
spraying is practised and is constantly in- 
creasing, the proportion done to that which 
could be profitably done is not large, nor is 
the increase as rapid as it should be. Some 
correspondents report that little spraying 
will be done, owing to its being an off year 
for apples. Wecan only repeat our former 
advice to all farmers to spray, even where 
fruit is a very minor part of their product, 
as no outlay they can make will by more im- 
mediately profitable to them. 

There are more reports than usual of a 
searcity of farm help, pointing to a some- 
what smaller supply than usual in certain 
localities, but there is, generally speaking, a 
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VIEWS OF OLD BOSTON, No. 3. 


Taken in 1865; now site of R. H. Stearns & 


Old Masonic Temple, built 1831, afterward United States Court House, with view of Temple place, cut through to Washington street. 


Co. 
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be regulated. Besides this wi. .),, 
rate new ideas, and branch out |; ). 
ing of apricots, nectarines, peach 
attempt the study of roses ani +), ong 
tion. In short, we shall not }).. “s 
the secretary is erecting a nv. 
will keep pace in our endeayoy ; 
houses which will be up-to-dat 
spect.’’ 


The Department of Agriculty). 

a farmers’ bulletin on the imp. : 
which prey on growing wheat. 
ment entomologists state that 1), 
annual loss from their ¢epredati:, 
ing in bad years to millions of «i. 
be overcome by proper attention | 
tive methods. The bulletin 
clear and well illustrated. [tf ¢) 
cured like other “ farmers’ bullet 
application to senators or mem}«; 
gress or tothe Secretary of Agric); 
——~> >< 

New York Farm Notes. 

In this section of northery 
County the cold, wet weather ha- 
corn planting. Not more than : 
the silo corn is in the ground. « 
need several dry days before the « 
be dry enough to work, as it wil] ; 
cultivated again before planting. 

Even so late as June 7 I hea 
farms in the town of Newport, 
clay land, where potatoes have 0) 
planted. Pastures show a luxuris 
of grass, but the feed lacks subs: 
the cows are not doing as we! 
should. 

The hay crop is looking extre 
and is ten days ahead of time. (x: 
good color, but do not grow as fast 
should. Early-planted potatoes «) 
soil are ready for the cultivator. 

Roads are badly washed and wil! 
a great deal of work to put therm 
condition. Young stock is in good 
at fair prices. Dairy cows are wort! 
thirty-five to fifty dollars each. \. « 
Blue sold a carload of Northern 6: 
two days, at prices ranging as abov 

W.S. Carper 

Russia, N. Y., June 7. 
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Tormentor’s Lass 59832 
We present to the readers of you: 
this week a likeness of Tormentor’s 
59832, a model dairy cow in every parti: 
Who could look at her picture and jot 
that she is one of the greatest cows « 


breed. See the intelligent, clean head. <)» 


peck, lean shoulders, straight back. Ja: 
heart girth, great length and depth of jou 





per cent. is reported, in Pennsylvania 
and Missouri three per cent., and in Ihli- 
nois two per cent., as compared with the 
acreage of last year. As to condition Ohio 
reports twelve points above the ten-year 
average, Nebraska and Wisconsin ten points, 
New Yorkand Michigan nine points. Clover 
States reporting below such averages are 
Missouri fourteen points, Pennsylvania 
eleven points, California and Illinois three 
points, and Minnesota one point. In Kan- 
sas the condition is reported as ninety-one, 
corresponding with the average condition 
in that State for the last ten years. 

The Government crop report is tigured by 
Statistician Brown of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange as indicating a crop of 683,- 
$71,000 bushels, comparing with 522,229,500 
bushels last harvest and 675,148,707 bushels 
in 1898, which has heretofore been the high 
record. ‘The report indicates a crop of 776,- 
588,000 bushels of oats, comparing with 809,- 


sota and South Dakota a decrease of four 


ada turnips $1.50 to $1.75 a barrel, and, years, we may state that the crop of 1897 
Jersey white $2 to $3 per hundred bunches. | only showed 163 carloads shipped to the 
Radishes 40 to 50 cents a hundred. Celery | South; the crop of 1898, 251 carloads; crop 
$3 to $3.50 a case, egg plant $2.50 to $4 a! of 1899, 321 carloads, and the crop of 19900, 


box, and asparagus moving slowly at $3.50' 376 carloads. 


to $5 a dozen for Colossal, extra large whit 


e| Such has been the demand for potatoes at 
or green $2.50 to $3, prime $1.75 to $2.25, | the leading shipping points in the Aroostook 
fair at 81.50 and culls at 75 cents to $1.; County that there are now few potatoes 
Squash, Florida yellow 30 to 50 cents a crate, ‘unsold. Last week, potatoes were quoted 


and white 25 to 40 cents, Charleston yellow | there at $2.50 per barrel for Dakota Reds. 


50 to 75 cents a bushel basket and white 30 The peculiarity of this variety is that it is a 


to 50 cents. 


Cabbages in good demand at 75 cents to! in the season. Usually in the fall and win- 


| very late keeper and of excellent quality late 


$1.25 a barrel, and Long Island spinach the | ter it is heavy, does not cook mealy, and is 
same, with lettuce from 50 cents to $1.50a , not much used for table purposes, but later 
barrel. Charleston and Savannah cucum-' in the winter and spring it is one of the 
bers $1.50 to $1.75a crate, and Florida at 75, most esteemed varieties. 


cents to $1.25, or $1 to $1.50 a basket. Pep- 


The prices recently prevailing in Aroos- 


pers 82 to $3 a carrier. Tomatoes $2.50 to |took County are the highest since the ship- 
82.75 a earrier for fancy, and $1.50 to $2.25 ment of the crop of 1900 commenced. The 


for fairto good. Green peas selling well 


some Jersey at $1.50 to $1.75 a basket, and Aroostook has had the effect of inducing the 


air supply of fairly good help. The supply 
of strictly first-class help is, of course, not 
equal to the demand. Wages average about 
$18 per month with board, and from $30 to 
$36 per month without board. Wages for 
day work range from $1.25 to $1.50 per day, 
in accordance with the locality and season. 
There are some few reports of higher wages, 
but not enough to affect the general average. 
There will be no marked changes in the 
acreage of farm crops, although the acreage 
of corn and tobacco will be slightly in- 
creased. A few reports indicate a decrease 
in the acreage of potatoes, but not enough 
were received to base a general statement 
on. The only strictly new enterprise re- 
ported was the establishment of two hop 
farms on Martha’s Vineyard. 

->?>-- 
Government Crop Report. 


Preliminary reports of the spring wheat 
acreage indicate a reduction of about 1,200,000 
acres, or 6.4 per cent. Of the twenty States 
reporting 10,000 acres or upward in spring 
wheat, eight report an increase aggregating 
about 34,000 acres, and twelve a decrease 
amounting to about 1,235,000. 

The average condition of spring wheat on 
June 1 was 92, as compared with 87.3 at the 
corresponding date last year, and 91.4 on 
June 1, 1899. The mean of the June aver- 
ages for the last ten years is 92.6, and for 
the last fifteen years 2.7. 

The average condition of winter wheat 
declined during May 6.3 points, the condi- 
tion on June 1 being 87.8, as against 4.1 on 
May 1. On June 1, 1900, the condition was 
82.7, and on the corresponding date in 1899 it 
was 67.3. The mean of the June averages 
for the last ten years of winter wheat is 81.2, 
and for the last fifteen years 82.3. 

The total reported acreage in oats is 
smaller than the acreage harvested last year 


by 3.8 per cent. The average condition of 
oats is 85.3, against 91.7 on June 1, 1900, 88.7 


at the corresponding date in 1899, and a ten- 
year average of 90. 

The acreage reported as under barley is 
1.2 per cent. smaller than the area harvested 
last year. The average condition of barley 
is 91, against 86.2 on June 1, 1900, 91.4 at the 
corresponding date in 1899, andaten year 
average of 88.5. 

The acreage under rye shows a reduction 
of 1.9 per cent. from that harvested last 
year. The average condition of rye is 93.9, 
as compared with 87.60n June 1, 1900, 84.5 
at the corresponding date in 1899, and a ten- 
year average of 89.4. 

The acreage and condition of clover for 
the country, as a whole, cannot be satisfac- 
torily determined, but the changes in the 
principal States have been reported. An in- 
crease in acreage of six per cent. is reported 
in Wisconsin, five per cent. in Michigan and 
Nebraska, three per cent. in New York and 
Kansas, and one per cent. in lowa. Inf Cal- 
ifornia the acreage is reported as being 
the same as last year. In Indiana, Minne- 


Scrofula 


Fow are entirely free from it. 

It may develop so slowly as to cause 
little if any disturbance during the whole 
period of childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
and marked tendency to consumption 
before manifesting itself in much cutaneous 
eruption or glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite 
free from it, and for its complete eradica- 
tion you can rely on 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 

















previous week and 2,035,353 pounds for the | 


The best of all medicines for all humors. 


125,989 last harvest. 
--><>—- —- 








ally heavy. With the exception of corn, 
much of which will have to be replanted, 
garden truck is not greatly injured. Many 


winter apples are almost a failure. Much 
will depend on the condition of the weather 
in the future as to whether a fair-sized crop 
of other fruits can be reaped. The grape 
region reports the fruit greatly benefited by 
the rains and a record yield is expected, 
says New York Journal of Commerce. 
Fairport reports that the wet,cool weather 
of May has favored the growth of grass and 
hay is expected to be heavy. Potatoes are 
delayed by the wet weather, the seeds rot- 
ting in the ground and will have to be re- 
planted. Winter apples will be scarce and 
not enough for home consumption. Henri- 
etta reports oats fine, hay light. All gardens 
late. North Chili reports only half an apple 
crop and farmers are replanting corn. 
Churehville says farmers are plowing their 
wheat under and corn is rotting in the 
ground. The bean crop is discouraging. 
Hamlin reports apples, peaches and wheat 
crops will be small. The hessian fly is 
destroying winter wheat. Honeoye Falls 
says damages to wheat by hessian fly is 
greater than by rain. 
Pittsford reports early fruits not much 
damaged, but the wheat crop is greatly in- 
jured by rain. Strawberries, raspberries, 
ete., will bea heavy crop this year. Brock- 
port says the outlook is gloomy in the town 
of Sweden. The apple crop will be very 
light, owing to the lateness of spring and 
rains, combined with the army worm. The 
grain crop will be the poorest in years. 
Webster says there will be only a small 
crop in all kinds of fruits. 
Newark reports leading authorities as 
saying that only half acrop of apples will 
be reaped this fall. Sodus says only one- 
third crop of apples can be expected, but 
peaches promise better things. Clyde re- 
ports Baldwin apples a complete failure. 
Wolcott says crop conditions will average 
about fair, with apples a failure. Walworth 
reports apples light, with but few Baldwins 
in blossom. Naples says the grapes are 
very promising, and a heavy crop will be 
gathered. Phelps says wet weather has in- 
jured apples considerably, but has benefited 
other fruits. Canandaigua says crop pros- 
pects seldom more favorable since rain 
ceased every fruit but the apple promises 
well. Strawberries will be the biggest 
and best crop in years, and the grape region 
south of here reports the growth favorable. 
Genesee says the yellow appearance of wheat 
has discouraged many farmers. 

In Genesee, Wyoming,Steuben, Alleghany, 
Seneca and Schuyler counties the farmers 


who planted on Jow lands are plowing their 
wheat under and the ravages of the hessian 
tly are likely todo more damage than the 
wet weather. In some sections the peach 
crop is threatened by ‘leaf curl.’’ 

_ + >o _ 
New York Markets. 








Western New York Fruit Crop Report. 1 to $2, and Charleston at 50 cents to $1.25 
Reports throughout western New York, for wax and $1 to 81.50 for green. Many 
just in, show that the damage wrought by lots badly spotted. 
spring rains to crops have been exception- 


varieties of apples will be scarce and the a few bring S2 to 82.50a carrier, but more 


vary much in quality. Some Norfolk sold 
at $1.75 to $2.25 a basket, North Carolina at 


Apples nearly gone. A few Baldwins in 
storage at $4 to $5.50, Russets at $3 to $3.50 
and second quality at $2 to $3. Peaches 
from Florida and Georgia coming very poor ; 


sellat $1 to $1.50. Strawberries in large 
supply and dull. Some good to fancy Mary- 
land sold at 8 to 10 cents, and ordinary at 5 
to 7 cents, while fair to choice Jersey 
brought 6 to 9 cents and inferior 4 to 5 cents. 
| Carolina blackberries are 13 to 14 cents, 
| blueberries 6 to 8 cents and green goose- 
| berries 6 to 8 cents. But few Florida water- 
melons arrive and they bring 35 to 60 cents 
| oui while muskmelons are $2.50 to $3.50 
| for bushel boxes fancy and poor to fair at $1 


| to $2. 
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Aroostook Potatoes. 

| Thetotal shipment of potatoes via the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad to points west 
of Bangor, Me., from the crop of 1899, were 
2,894,672 bushels, and from the crop of 1900, 
| up to and including May 31, 1901, 2,996,147 
bushels, with shipments for June and July 
to be added. 

Aroostook County has been invaded, dur- 
| ing the past season, by buyers of seed stock 
from all parts of the country. The outside 
buyers for the most part handle only the 
Red Bliss Triumph variety for Texas, 
and a small-sized corner was established at 
one time, causing the price to run up to 
$2.35 per barrel for this particular variety, 
while the others were selling for about 
$1.50. 

The Texas farmer prefers the northern 
Aroostook stock and will use nothing but 
the Bliss Triumph variety, while the 
other Southern States use very few of that 
variety. It is a fact perhaps not known to 
all of our readers that farmers of the South 
cannot raise their own seed stock south 
of a direct line drawn from Memphis, 
Tenn., to Charleston, S. C., even with 
Northern stock. North of that line, how- 
ever, seed raising is carried on with fair 
success. They have two crops in the South, 
one about May and June and another in 
November, and while it is too hot to raise 
good, sound stock below the line mentioned, 
they do raise from the Northern seed first 
quality potatoes for consumption. 
Notwithstanding there was a shortage in 
1900 crops in Aroostook, probably more pota- 
toes will be shipped than ever before. This 
is accounted for from the fact that the starch 
factories there did not absorb the usual 
quantity in making their product, owing to 
the comparatively high price of potatoes 
during the grinding season and the weak 
state of the starch market. The result is 
that there will be a falling off of fully 
twenty per cent. in the shipment of starch 
for the season. 
Of the 1900 crop of potatoes raised in 
4roostook County, 376 carloads have been 
shipped to Southern States, and 417 carloads 
have been shipped to places west of Massa- 
chusetts, notably New York, Long Island, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Michigan. 





Southern vegetables in good supply and 
prices lower with fair demand. Prime 


barrel, $1 to $1.15a bag. Egyptian $1.75 to 





Southern Rose potatoes are $3 to $3.75 a shipped this year to Texas, 134 carloads to 
barrel, and Chili $2.50 to $3.25, No.2at Charleston, S. C., fifty-two carloads to 
$1.75 to $2.50. Stateand Western $2.25 to Georgia, eighteen carloads to Florida, thir- 
$2.37 a sack or for 180 pounds. Southern teen to Virginia, eight to North Carolina, 
beets $2 a barrel, and in bunches $2.50 to $4. thirteen to Washington, D. C., twenty to 
Onions from New Orleans are $2 to $2.25 a Maryland and two to Louisiana. 


It may surprise our farmers to know that 
111 carloads of Aroostook potatoes were 


Maryland at $1.25 to $1.50. String beans | Planting of a large acreage in that county, 


able for ourneeds. Instead of a great num- 


high price of potatoes the past spring in 


and generally in other sections of Maine. 
ofp -e- 


Sale of Imported Jerseys. 

The famous sale of imported Jersey cattle 
at Coopersburg, Lehigh Co., Pa., the prop- 
erty of T. S. Cooper, importer, of Linden 
Grove fame, occurred, according to the ad- 
vertisement, Thursday, May 30, 1901. The 
well-known and ever-popular Peter C. Kel- 
logg of New York was the auctioneer. The 
prices for all the animals sold at auction 
averaged higher than at any public sale for 
at least a dozen years. 
As Mr. Kellogg writes: ‘‘ Whether this is 
evidence of the revival of the one-time 
fancy for breeding the ‘ gentleman’s cow,’ 
or the old strife to produce the greatest 
year-around butter cow, each must judge 
for himself. Perhaps it is acombination of 
both. But this we notice: To bring a large 
price the cow must be both handsome and 
useful. It was remarked at the sale that 
it was the large, well-balanced udders with 
the big teats which brought the money. But 
even that did not cover the ground, for 
when the splendid dairy cow, ‘Golden 
Lad’s Countess,’ faultlessly equipped as to 
udder and teats, and so good at the pail 
that she had milked twenty-eight quarts on 
the island, and still looked to be milking it, 
came under the hammer, the bidding was 
reluctant, and she brought only $155. This 
was on account of her sloping rump and 
ridge back, which gave an uncomely look to 
her otherwise bloodlike appearance. She 
was worth the money to a dairyman. 
“ The result is certainly encouraging to all 
breeders of high-class Jerseys. The breed 
has won its place in the practical economy 
and the American system of dairying. Upon 
this basis its footing is a firm one. While 
Jersey grades best meet the demands of 
creameries, the blood value of the pure stock 
must continue to go higher.’’ 
The highest-priced animal was the bull 
Golden Monplaisir, which sold for $3500. 
The highest-priced cow was Golden Roseby, 
which sold at $2775. Three imported ser- 
vice bulls sold at an average of $1643.33. 
Six imported yearling bulls sold at an aver- 
age of $560. Nine imported bulls under one 
year sold at an average of $216.66. Fifty-two 
imported cows sold at an average of $504.32. 
Thirteen imported two-year-old heifers aver- 
aged $354.23. Fifteen imported yearling 
heifers averaged $212.33. Eleven imported 
heifers under one year averaged $372.27, so 
that the 109 imported cattle sold for $48,350, 
averaging $443.58 
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Notes from Washington, D. C. 


The Secretary of Agriculture prior to his 
Western trip carefully examined some rough 
plans which had been submitted to him for 
anew building for his Department. Pro- 
fessor Galloway, the director of the new 
Bureau of Plant Industry, whois also in 
charge of the gardens and grounds of the 
Department, stated in an interview that he 
did not believe that the buildings close to 
the home of agriculture, which he uses for 
the experiments and propagation of new 
plants, fruits and flowers, would be dis- | 
turbed by the erection of such an edifice as 
has been proposed to take the place of the 
present antiquated home of such an im 
portant branch of the Government. 

“* However,” he said, “ we too will try to 
improve upon our own buildings, for we 
have found that while we have glass houses 
which were, when erected, modern in every 
respect, we now find them entirely unsuit- 





ber of heating plants as we now have, one 
To show the steady increase of the ship- for each building, we shall have a central 
$2 a sack and Bermuda $1.50 a crate. Can- ments tothe Southern States the last fewone where the supply for each hothouse can 


Her skin handles like a glove. Althouc; 
this picture was taken five months aft 
calving, it shows a magnificent udder 
right shape, with perfect teats well placed, 
Her breeding is as good as her individ 
uality. She is a daughter of Tormento 
imported, sire of forty-two in the list. and 
her dam is Addie P., dam of one and fu] 
sister to Lily Martin of World’s Fair fame 

Addie P.is by Ida’s Stoke Pogis, sire \ 

twenty-eight, and she is out of Sigletta, test 

sixteen pounds, a daughter of Signalida, s 
of nine, and Kathletta, 22 pounds 12) ounces, 
the dam of five in the list, including ov 
great cow Kathletta’s Faney,17 pounds » 
ounces from 344 pounds 9 ounces mil} 

winter. She gave in one year 11,784 pounds 
|2 ounces milk, and in two years 22,.74 
| pounds milk. 
| The above facts, together with her })\ 
| ure, are sufficient guaranty that Tormen 
| tor’s Lass is a great cow, but her perfon 
ancein the dairy is of the highest orde: 
She has a weekly test of 19 pounds + 
ounces butter from 283 pounds 3 ounces 
milk five months after calving. She lias 
given a yearly milk yield of 9553 pounds » 
ounces, testing 55 pounds 8 ounces butte: 
in 1899, and for the first eight months ot 
1900 she gave 8528 pounds 10 ounces milk, 
| testing 537 pounds 12 ounces butter, a tota 
for nineteen months milking of  1s..12 
pounds 2 ounces milk, testing 1007 pounds 4 
ounces butter. This record stamps her as i 
very large producer. 

She is the dam of Tornella, test 15 pounds 
12 ounces. Tormentor’s Lass was selected 
by us to cross with Torono, that we miziit 
have a son of this bull to follow him in ¢! 
herd. We now have ason of Torono, «t'! 
a grand individual he is, eighteen months 
old. He has been used on a tes 
cows, and if he proves the sire «! 
beauty and utility, like Torono 
his grandsire, Sophie’s Tormentor. 
will be the sire of a century. We can 
no reason to doubt his prepotency, havin 
forhis dam such a cow as Torment«:’s 
Lass, with her great backing, and being |) 
Torono, sire of three in the list out of 1 
milk. Torono is full brother to Soplir 
Hudson, test 19 pounds 124 ounces fro 
pounds 2 ounces milk, 50 pounds in one : 
11,495 pounds 2 ounces milk, testine 
pounds 14 ounces butter in ten months. >): 
is by Sophie’s Tormentor, sire of 21, in 
ing our show cows Figgis and Marna. 
which your readers are familiar. 

Lowell, Mass. Hoop Fa 








Mrs. M.C. Van Winkle of Stone Ridge. \ 
has purchased from Hood Farm, Lowell, \! 
fine heifer calf by Mint, out of Hood Fi 
nite. Mint’s daughters have extra go 
udders, and long, squarely placed teats. 
by Diploma, the sire of 55 tested 
eluding Merry Maiden of World's Fair tf: 
his dam was one of the prominent co 
tests at Chicago in 1893. He has 50 pel 
the blood of Combination 4389. Hood Fst 
nite is a deep and persistent milker. 


—Some of the English tenures are ex 
eurious. A farm near Broadhouse, in \: 
pays annually to the landlord a snow)! 
summer and a red rose at Christmas. |! 
of Foston is held by a rental of tw: 
and a loaf of bread. An estate in tli 
England is held by the exhibition before 
every seven years of a certain vase ow: 
family; another, in Suffolk, by an anni 
of two white doves. 

Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass., offer this 
bull out of the prize-winning cow Ma: 
have received word from Hood Farm | 
bullis a particularly fine one. He ca! 


> being so,as he carries 50 per cent. of { 
of Sophie’s Tormentor. 


—_— 


BEAUTY FOR HORS: 


the many skin diseases that animals 
are subject to there are none which ca! 
not be brought under control an’ 
Speedily Cured by the use of 


: 2 
" Book 
(TRADE J MARK.) 
Its perfect reliabliity 
in all the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


og. I} D 
sponge. Valuable for privat: stables. 
PRIOE, $2.00, PREPAID. 
WaLnur RIDGE Co., Box 2144, Boston, Mas® 





AT ALL DEALERS. 
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Poultry. 


Practical Poultry Points. 

is very much the custom of writers on 
Jtry topies to advise the setting of two or 
e hens at one time, and then giving all 

little chicks to one hen, and either 
wing those deprived of their clutch 
; into the henyard or giving them more 
. to hatch out. It is avery good plan 
on one has such luck as sometimes re- 
-s, If they hatch but two or three eggs 
) the hen will spend as much time in try- 
-to rear them ag she would if she had a 
un. and she might as well be given 
ve to fifteen chickens to care for. A 
-o hen might hover more than that. 

here isa chance of carrying this too far, 
vever. The hen that has hatched her 
ens, and then loses them, and is put 





position as possible, adding as few fat-pro- 
ducing foods as the case will warrant. Feed 
the poultry freely with this mixture every 
night, giving them all they will eat up clean. 
In the morning turn them loose to forage 
again, feeding them artificial food only when 
night comes again. Of course, where there 
are many colonies kept, the foraging 
grounds will be more limited, and the birds 
will have to receive more artificial foods. 
ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 
Pennsylvania. 





Poultry and Game. 


Rather a quiet trade in poultry. Fresh- 
killed Northern spring chickens 35 cents for 
choice, 25 to 30 cents for fair to good. Fowls, 
extra, 13 to 14 cents, and common to good 10 | 
to 11 cents. Spring ducks 15 to 16 cents. 
Pigeons from $1.25 a dozen for choice to 75. 
cents or $1 for fair to good. Squabs $1.50 to , 














. into the yard, does not usually begin lay- 
avain much earlier than she would if al- 
ed to eare for them. 


-e the best mother and take the best care 
er flock. 
Ve have seen hens trying to perform 
therly duties for thirty or more chickens 
thad been placed with her, including 
se of her own hatching, but we never 
wht it to be a suecess. As she cannot 
er so many under her wings after they 
. week or two old, some die of exposure 
| others of crowding in trying to keep 
‘rm under her, until she has no more 
, she would have had if she had 
ngiven but half as many. This loss 
half the flock is a serious one, 
yd more than ecounterbalances the doubt- 
1eain of getting her back into the lay- 
e vard. 
iefore we ever knew anything about 
ooders, we knew a man who always took 
. chickens away from the hens that had 
hatched them, and placed another clutch of 
cos under those that proved faithful to 
oir work, and we have even known one 
hen to hateh three broods of chickens with- 
t being allowed to run with either of them. 
\Ve do not recommend this plan, as_ the hen 
vets too thin in setting nine weeks, and any 
care will not bring her to laying again soon, 
and it would take much food to bring her to 
marketing condition. 
ile kept his chickens in boxes, which were 
set intea warm building or room at night, 
covered with a cloth to retain the heat, and 
on pleasant days each lot was put out intoa 
cage in the yard, where they seemed to be as 
well contented and thrifty as if they had not 
been orphans. When the box was brought 
totake them in they would rush and crowd to 
vet into itas eagerly as ever we saw any run 
to the eall of an old hen. He made a half 
dozen hens hateh over one hundred chick- 


ens. and his loss among them was much less | 


than the usual loss when they run with the 
hens. 

\sat that time chickens of two pounds 
weight sold readily at $1 each, he found the 
vrewing of chickens more profitable than 
ese production, and the hen that had 
heiched out two or three broods in the 
spring was very likely not to lay again until 
after moulting, and then prove herself a 
good layer in winter, when the price of eggs 
was high. 

One attempt to make a hen sit twelve 
weeks to hatch four broods proved a failure, 
asthe hen died before the end of her last 
term. 

Wedo not advocate this method because 
we think those who have incubators and a 
sufticient number of brooders can do much 
better, but we say that even in warm 
weather we would not give any hen more 
than fifteen to seventeen chickens to care 


for, and in cold weather we would prefer 
his plan of raising them by hand without a 
hen to giving a hen more than a dozen. We 


think we could raise a larger share of the 
chickens. As regards getting the hens back 
to laying again if the chickens are taken 
away, we will say that we have had one 
Plymouth Rock hen, caring for a good brood 
of chickens, begin laying in the coop when 
the chickens were ten days old, and several 
that began before they ceased to care for the 
chickens at night. How much better ceuld 
they have done if the chickens had not been 
left with them ? 

We knew just what these hens were doing 
because each one was confined with her 
chickens in a coop with wire cage as yard, 
and no others could get there to lay an egg. 
Old hens will not begin laying again as soon 
as the young ones if the chickens are taken 
fromthem, though in this the individual 
character of the hen and perhaps her pre- 
vious care has as much influence as_ breed- 
ing. Perhaps also it may depend largely 
upon whether the hen is given her clutch of 
exes when she is broody for the first time, 
or whether she has been broken up once or 
twice after the brooding instinct began. 

_- <><. 
The Summer Diet of Chickens. 


There is no perfect summer or winter food 
for chickens, but with a little ingenuity in 
mixing their diet we can supply them with 
shat may be called perfect food. A good 
deal depends upon the nature of the chick- 
ens and fowls in regard to the food, and also 

pon the season of the year. While a fair 
supply of corn may do for winter feeding, it 

nild hardly be recommended for summer 
feeding. It is altogether too fattening and 
heating. On the other hand 4 little rice is 
od for the fowls in summer, and totally 
suitable for winter. There is practically 
heating elements in rice, and this is what 

+ need for summer feeding, food that will 

urish without heating. 

Now when we feed summer or winter for 

-s we must consider food from a different 

udpoint. Weneed to supply the fowls 

‘h egg-producing material, and for the 

ie we must consider the relative impor- 
ce of heating and non-heating foods much 

than formerly. Usually, however, 

ds that make flesh and fat do not con- 
ute to the egg-producing abilities of the 
s. The foods adapted to the latter are 
ally ina class by themselves. In addi- 
1 to them we need consider only such 
+r foods necessary to repair the daily 
ste and loss of heat and fat. In cold 
ather the loss of the latter is much 
iter than in summer, and consequently 
proportion of these foods must be far 
cer. 

oth fowls 

most need if turned loose. 
x of grains, seeds, worms, slugs and all 
its of natural foods. The more of this 

‘ural food they can secure the better will 

« for them. Chickens that can forage 
a living in summer will always be 
ilthy and robust. But we must not for- 
that very often they fail to secure 
igh to keep them in good growing con- 

‘ion, After they have foraged for the day 

\ need additional food. But in the sum- 

“r this food should not be corn, which so 

‘uy think necessary. A little, and a very 

‘tle at that, will suffice. The evening meal 

‘ould be much better for the poultry if com- 
vvsed of a great variety of seeds, grains, 

ve, scraps from the table, ground fresh 

ones, grit, oats, barley and so on. Make 

“uch an evening meal as varied in its com- 








and chickens indicate what 


The chief object | 
ald be to select the one that is likely to' 


$2.25. Western iced poultry in good supply. ' 
Spring chickens at 20 to 25 ‘cents, fowl 9 to 
10 cents, old roosters 64 to 7 cents and 
turkeys 74 to 9 cents. Frozen poultry dull. 
\ Broilers 16 to 17 cents for choice, 14 to 15, 
cents for commoy. Chickens 11 to 12 cents | 
im choice, 9 to 10 cents for fair to good. 
Fowl 8} to 10 cents, and turkeys 10to 11 
|cents. Live poultry in moderate supply, 
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fresh-opened Stamford and $1.25 for Provi- 
dence River. 
Shortage in Beef Production. 

“It has been popularly supposed that the 
Great American Desert is growing less in 
extent—” said Secretary of Agriculture 
Wilson the other day upon his return from 
the western Presidential trip,— that it is 
being reclaimed and made more habitable ; 
but I say that it is growing larger every 
year. This may be thought to bea rather 
startling statement, but what I mean is that 
the productive capacity of the American 
Desert is becoming less and less. It is being 
grazed to death and its irrigable water supply 
is diminishing year by year. The over- 
grazing is killing out the native grasses— 
they are being eaten out by the roots, while 
the grazing which is being done in the for- 
ests, together with the cutting and burning 
of the timber, is denuding the forested hills 
and the mountain slopes. This latter re- 
sult has the effect of allowing the snow to 
melt off suddenly, the water coming down 
with a rush and causing great floods, in- 
stead of furnishing a gradual and steady 
water supply during the irrigating season. 

“* This is unfortunate for the West, and it 
also has its various effects on the East. The 
present high price of beef is no doubt due, 











‘spring chickens at 20 to 23 cents, fowl 10 
cents and old roosters 6 to 7 cents. Game wonder that the nurserymen say that but 
> ’ . 9 ya ‘i 
waited at last week’s rates. | about one tree in ten lives after it is planted. 
| The little grafts such as he speaks of require 
borticultural. !no more labor in setting than so many cab- 
eee basa tite Ae ween pute. and Py eu 9 ~ —- 
ward until set in the orchard, and need no 
7 The Right Form of Fruit Trees. _ |foreing beyond that which they get in good 
Not a little discussion has been caused in | soi] until they begin to bear. Then they 
the pastas to the relative form in which | need more care to keep them from growing 
fruit trees should be pruned to obtain the | too fast and bearing too much than they do 
ae preree 2 epee at ms ae to force them to ao more. 
ural shape which the trees assume indicates 
that there is a difference intended by nature.; We think much depends upon both the 
Thus the wide-spreading branches of the Stock in whicha graft is set and the tree 
apple tree shows that it was never intended : = which it is a cong We i not = 
that it should be pruned to an upright 0 have scions trom a voung tree In 
form, as the peach or even some varie- | nursery which had never borne. Taken 
ties of pears. Moreoyer, the same rule | from a bearing tree they come into bearing 
cannot be applied to all varieties of any | earlier, and one has the advantage of know- 
class of trees. There are pear trees which | ing what was the habit of growth, time of 
| by their natural shape seem to show that | Tipening and character of the fruit on the 
nature intended that they should grow up-|0Tiginal tree. Often two trees called the 
a, = i he — = — pop haat differ man one ye -m 
t may be accepted as a general rule, how- | 0 particulars, perhaps because OF 1¢ 
ever, that the lateral branches of a pear tree | cation and soil, and perhaps because of the 
should never be allowed to develop at the | — = the — yo a ory! were 
expense of the head or centre of the tree. | placed. ne influence of the stock is now 
A wide-spreading pear tree means a poor | acknowledged by nearly all horticulturists, 








head and a struggling growth. 

After all, we must take our cue from | Win are among the trees advised for graft- 
nature. Whena variety shows a tendency | ing winter apples on. They are hardy, with 
to spread or to grow upright, it is well to Straight, strong trunks and erect branches. 
defer a little to the natural inclination of the The Red Astrachan and Tallman Sweet are 
growth, and merely use the pruning knife Tecommended for fall fruit. The King, 
'to control and direct thegrowth. The trees | Twenty Ounce, Spitzenburg and Early Har- 
of every variety should be trained and | Vest are said to be undesirable as lacking 
4 Once some of the above qualities, and seedlings 


pruned in the same general way. 


quite rigidly adhered to. It not only looks | known. Crabs are not generally desirable 
better, but it makes the orchard more SYs- | as the trunk below the point of union may 
tematic, If it is the best way, it should srow so much slower than that above as to 


answer for all the trees of that variety. | cause a weakness there. 








In apple trees there is the same variation | > 
in form and shape. The Northern Spy 


| The Northern Spy, Ben Davis and the Bald- - 


satisfied as to the best ’shape, this should be| are unreliable as their character is un-:; 


They will ' 


apple tree naturally assumes the very up- 
right growth, and it would be a mistake in 
pruning to attempt to cut off the top to 
make it spread ina low growth such as the 
Rhode Island Greening always presents. 
The latter spreads so wide and low that it is 
necessary to trim off the low branches to 
keep them from toucbing the ground. Such 
a tree needs constant pruning, and the limbs 
should never be allowed to come within 
pes feet of the ground. Otherwise light 
and air cannot get under the branches, and 
| dampness always collects there. Keep the 
widespreading, low-growing form, but do 
not let nature go too far. The trees need 
; guiding and training, and they will produce 
better and more apples. Most other apple 
trees should be trained to assume the in- 
verted umbrella shape. This is probably 
the nearest to nature’s intention of any. 

New York. S. W. CHAMBERS. 

—aa o> oe 
Orchard and Garden. 

A writer in Farmers’ Guide tells that some 
years ago he sent an order in February for 
root-grafted fruit trees of such variety and 
such quantity as he desired. In April the 
little grafts came by mail. They were set 
in nursery rows three feet apart in the row, 
and well cultivated. In eighteen months 
they were as large as the ordinary three- 
year-old tree. Then they were set in the 
orchard and kept under cultivation. In six 
years from the time he received them they 
were as large as the average twelve-year-old 
trees, and were bearing apples, and all there. 
This is a strong argument for what we have 
many times said, that nothing is gained by 
buying large trees. The large ones too often 
have the roots mangled in taking up, dried 
up by the sun in transportation, and then are 
crowded into a hole too small for them, and 
sometimes buried in manure strong enough 
to destroy any life there is left, and it is little 











Young Mothers 


Stand in special need of help while the 
baby is being nursed, Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription not only strengthens 
the woman for motherhood and makes 
the birth hour practically painless, but 
it increases the nutritive secretions 
on which the child is fed. It soothes 
the nerves, encourages the appetite 
and rapidly restores the mother to ro- 
bust health. There is no alcohol in 
“Favorite Prescrip- 
tion,” neither opium, 
cocaine, nor any other 
narcotic. 


*I wish to let you know the 
great benefit my wife derived 
through taking your ‘ Favor- 
ite Prescrip- 
tion,’” writes 
Mr, Robert 
Harden,of Bran- 
don, Manitoba, 
Box 236. “It 
was a case of 
childbirth. We 
had heard so 
much of it that 
my wife decid- 

to try it. (I 
may say m 
wife is thirty- 
three and this 
was her first 
child.) She 
commenced to 
take ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ 
five months be- 
fore her child 
was born. We 
- v : Pe ane, 

ealt rl. 
and we Telleve 
that this was 
mainly owing 
to the ‘ Favorite 

Prescription’ 
taken faithfully 
according to 
directions. We 
shall certainly 
recommend it 
wherever we 
can.” 


Dr. Pierce’s 
Pleasant Pel- 
lets put the 
bowels in a 
healthy con- 
dition. 
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| Farmers’ Cheap Fertilizers. 


Clover has long stood at the head of the 
| list of cheap fertilizers for farmers, but its 
| cheapness is sometimes a disputed point. I 
have seen cases where clover was anything 
| but a cheap fertilizer. When you get a poor 
| stand of clover it is not cheap, but expen- 
sive, far more so than if one bought com- 
mercial fertilizer outright. Clover has its 
purpose in the farm economy, and if prop- 
erly used it does well. But not too much 
value should be set by it. If the land is 
right for clover, and one can get a good 
stand, it is a cheap fertilizer, and every 
farmer should make it a point to useit. But 
the cheapness is one of relative importance, 
and it cannot be said to be the best and 
| cheapest fertilizer even in the majority of 
cases. 

Personally, I think cow peas, where they 
can be raised, are a cheaper fertilizer, and 
likely to give the best all-round satisfaction. 
We all talked about the value of clover for 
this purpose before we knew much about 
cow peas. Now our ideas and methods are 
being revolutionized. We are raising more 
cow peas and less clover proportionately, 
and yet every now and then you will hear 
some farmer say that cow peas are not 
raised in the North by intelligent farmers. 
I heard it the other day from an other- 
wise good farmer. No, he was not other- 
wise a good farmer, though apparently suc- 
cessful. In the same breath he said he 


was much better for the stock than so much 
stale molasses. Now, the opinion of sucha 
man is hardly worth quoting, except to show 
that some are so thoroughly opposed to any 
innovation that they will shut their eyes to 
everything modern. 

Cow peas are raised more and more every 
season in the North, and they are rapidly 
becoming the farmer’s cheap fertilizer. 
They are crowding out clover in this re- 
spect, and they will eventually make our 
farming far more profitable. Cow peas fur- 
nish nearly twice as much forage for live 
stock as clover, and when harvested they 
leave the field in better condition for other 
crop. Moreover, cow peas will grow on 
land which is unsuitable for clover, and 
where many grain crops only sparingly 
grow. Stock likes cow peas and will some- 
times eat them in preference to the best 
clover hay, and I think they will show up 
as good results, from any point of view, as 
a continuous food. W. E. Epwarps, 


Illinois. 
->><- -— 


Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There is about the usual supply of both 
native and Southern vegetables in the mar- 
ket, antl prices are not as firm as last week 
only on the very best. Old beets are lower 
at 25 to 35 cents a box, new bunches at $1a 
dozen for hothouse and $3 to $5 a hundred 
for Norfolk. Beet greens 25 to 35 cents a 
bushel. Carrots 75 cents a box and bunches 
75 to 85 cents a dozen, with nice flat turnips 
at same rate and yellow at $1.50a barrel. 
Egyptian onions $1.50 to $2 a sack and Ber- 
muda $1.75 to $1.85 a crate. Leek 75 cents 
to $1a dozen and radishes 50 cents a box. 
Hothouse cucumbers $4 to $4.50 a hun- 
dred and Southern $2.25 to $2.50 a basket, 
$1.25 to $1.50 a crate. Florida peppers $1.50 
to $2.50 a case as to condition. Egg plants 
$2.50 to $3.50 a box. Tomatoes 10 to 15 
cents a pound for hothouse, and Southern 
$1.50 to $2 per carrier for fair to good, and a 
few choice $2.25. Rhubarb one cent a 
pound, and celery from $1 to $1.75 a dozen. 
Asparagus in fair supply at $3.75 to $4 a 
box or $1adozen. New Marrow squash $3 
a barrel crate and summer at 50 cents to $1 
a crate. 

Cabbages not so plenty and in fair de- 
mand at 50 cents to $1.25a barrel, or 75 
; cents to $1.50 in barrel crates. Cauliflowers 
| $3 to $3.50 a case, lettuce $1a long box. 
| Spinach 25 to 35 cents a bushel, and parsley 
| 50 to 75 cents. String beans in light supply, 
| and best selling at $3a basket for Norfolk, 
, others $2.50 for wax and $2 for green. Peas 

in moderate supply at $1.50 to $1.75 a basket. 
| Mushrooms from 50 to 75 cents a pound. 
Old potatoes coming more freely and 








never raised ensilage, and didn’t think it , 


‘ | in a measure, to the prosperous condition of 
lower. Aroostook Green Mountains 95 the country, because, of course, every fam- 
cents for extra and 90 cents fair to good. | ily can afford to eat more meat, but it is also 
Hebrons fair to extra 80 to 90 cents. Dakota’ due to the range conditions I have named. 
Red 75 cents, York State round white the | The West cannot produce as much meat as 
same, and Chenangoes 80 to 83 cents. New / it once could, and it will produce less and 
Southern No. 1$4to $4.50a barrel, No. 2 less every year.” 
$2.50 to $3, culls $2 to $2.50. North Caro-| ‘ What is the outlook, then, for the coun- 
lina sweets $2.25 to $2.75 a barrel crate. try to secure sufficient beef and mutton, Mr. 
+e. Secretary ? ”’ 
Domestic and Foreign Fruits. “‘This condition in the far West means ; 
Apples are nearly done now, a few Ben | that the farmer must supply the deficit. | 
Davis selling at $2.75 to $3.50. Roxbury | Wyoming and Nevada do not, I should say, | 
Russets at $3.25 to $3.75 and No. 2 at $1.75; Produce over half of the meat they did ten | 
to $2.25. Strawberries in light receipt. | Years ago, and the same thing can be said 
Some choice lots sold at 10 to 12 cents, but | With regard to the arid region in general. It 
more from 5 to 8 cents. North Carolina ; /s getting worse and worse, and consequently 
blueberries are 7 to 10 cents a quart, black-; meats for the country and for our export 
berries 12 to 15 cents and green gooseberries | trade will have to come from the farmers of 
8 to 10 cents. Choice Florida peaches are $2} the Misssisippi Valley, where they can grow ! 
to $2.25 a basket, but Georgia early are ; Corn and oats for feeding. | 
small and poor, and best 50 cents to $1, with | “* At present the ‘good times,’ as I have | 
some not paying freight. California peaches | said, affect the ability of families to buy 
~ meats, and this affects its price; but this | 


at $1.75 to $2.25 a box and cherries $2.50 to} 


$3a crate. A few cranberries yet at $3.50 to | latter is also affected:by the ability of the | 


$4.50 a crate. Florida muskmelons plenty, | ¢gion west of the Missouri river to pro-| 
but many poor ones, and selling slowly at “uce, and this ability, or rather disability, | 
$2.50 to $3 a crate. | is becoming more and more prominent, | 
California oranges in fair supply, and St, | While there seems no way of stopping it, so | 
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navels 176, 200 and 216 counts $3.25 to $4.25, Who must produce the meat.” 
for choice to faney, 150 counts $3.75 to $4 ‘Our export trade then will be affected | 
and small counts $3 to $3.50. Bloods are by the overgrazing of the Western lands? | 
scarce at $3.50 to $4. California grape fruit! ‘“* Yes, but right here is another point in | 
from $1.50 to $3.50a boxand Florida, if they connection with the above. People may not | 
can be found, at $6 to $9. Lemons in fair like to have it said tofthem, but perhaps it. 
demand, 300 counts fair to good $2.50 to is just as well for somebody to speak out 
$2.75, choice $3 to $3.25, fancy $3.50 to $3.75, Plainly. It is high time that the people of | 
360 counts about 25 cents less on same this country who are selling stock feed and 
grades. California lemons nearly done, shipping it abroad should keep it at home 
poor to faney from $1.50 to $3.25. Pine- and feed it. It is the course of wisdom. 
apples in full supply. Florida 24 to 36 ina There is great profit in feeding meats for 
box, Sto 14 cents each. Some fancy Porto the market just now. But we are selling 
Rican 40 to 60 cents gach. Figs and dates abroad enormous amounts of oats and corn 
unchanged, Bananas in full supply at $1.50 and mill feed, whereas the present prices 
to $2.50 per stem. for meats justify the feeding of this at 
+> ——— home. This would keep the fertility on the 
The Hay Trade. farm. Keep the products of the ground on 
Receipts of hay have not increased very the farm and ship the meat. That is the 
much in the Eastern markets,but the feeling thing to do, 
| stillisin favor of buyers whoare takingonly “The Department of Agriculture at this 
llight stocks and talking about the heavy time,” continued the secretary, “‘is making 
|erops that will soon be ready. Like some Strenuous efforts,—that is a good word for 
other expected crops it may not materialize, it,—by sending agents to countries around 
j ora dry fall may create a demand for it next the China seas and to the Caribbean sea to 
| winter, and we advise our readers not to be @hlarge the markets for American products, 
too anxious to clean out the mows they have ‘airy products especially. ,;Why, in the mat- 
filled. ter of dairy products one class of Americans 
Boston received last week only 235 cars furnish the very weapons to enable foreign- 
of hay, 19 of which were for export, and 29 ers to defeat other Americans. Our men 
ears of straw. This made actual delivery tind the foreign markets completely ccecupied 
here less than last week, while for corre- by Danish butters and cheese, yet, as I have 
sponding week last year there were 366cars, Often said, the Danes cannot export a pound 
of which 63 were for export and 21 cars of Of butter or a pound of cheese if the Miss- 
issippi Valley farmer did not sell them the 
GuyY E, MITCHELL. 
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straw. The prices in carload lots on track p' 
were for choice timothy $18 to $18.50 in feed. 
large bales, $17.50 to 818 in small bales, No. 
1 $17.50 to $18 in large bales, $17 to $17.50 in The Farm Crops of Ireland. 
small. No 2 is $16 to $17, No. 3 815 to $16, ae 
clover mixed &14to 815 and clover 813 to, Potatoes have ceased to be the principal 
814. Straw is in demand at 819 to $20 for  Teot crop of Ireland, if they are to be com- 
long rye, $13 to $14 for tangled rye and s9 Pared with turnips by weight of yield—last 
to 89.50 fats oat i | year, for example, only about 1,842,000 tons, 
In New York the receipts were more lib- | #@@inst 4,426,000 tons of turnips. Nor was 
eral, being 7227 tons of hay, or 158 tons more the potato,acreage, though twice as great as 
than previous week while for the corre- that of the heavier root, nearlyzthe largest 
sponding week last year they were 9980 given to any crop. That of oats was larger 
tons. Exports were 1969 bales. The trade DY 45,000 acres. The Irish product of oats 
was dull, and many lots sold at buyers’ | Was much greater than the Scotch and 
offer. Jersey City was well supplied in all pear gg lee pee pte 
but best grades, which are in fair demand, ante he England. ree eos : 
and pry -_ good supply, with prices ; What has to be; deplored nowadays in 
as - ge gives highest | /tish agriculture is not dependence ona 
; i ve waive , ~, single crop, but a general tendency toa 
———e 7 heey mg er shrinkage in area of all arable land. In 
ee we en t i nan . a 816.75 spite of anincrease of forty-six thousand 
a. Maa yb a Philadelphia : Balti. acres devoted to mangel wurtzel and beet, this 
more and Richmond, $16 at Buffalo a See peo been one of thisty-two per 
Nashville, $15.50 ser Pittsburg, $15 ve Du-| The distinctively Irish crop of flax has 
pony a — or eg hy a ‘lost ground since 1870 to the extent of nearly 
pon ae a oe a | Seventy-five per cen*. Land either becomes 
— | meadow, or, more largely, goes out of culti- 
Montreal Trade Bulletin says the market | : Beg z ips pi a 
~. | vation. Inthese circumstances it is gratify- 
is difficult to quote, as some dealers sold No. | , ' . Sihae 
at $13 and others at $12, while there a ing to see that a rally te = last ) tow 
sales of No. 2 at $11 and $10.50. The prices | rewarded by an a — nape : 
oe eee ‘egy abu : Ase ri 7e re, the area 
in England are reported lower, and ship- ee ae aan greater, 
9 direct to South Africa are still a and the yield forty-two percent. greater. 
, thi ‘ Much more than twice as much honey was 
T 7 @ States 900 | ; 
ie hay ron of the Uaited tate In 120 also produced as theaverage weight fr ten 
mae naanae Genie ' years back.—Belfast News. 
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Michael or seedlings $3.25 to $3.75 a box, | that the Mississippi valley farmer is the man it 






vious week $280,523; similar week last year, $236,- 
044. The total value of exports of leather from this 
_— since Jan. 1 is $4,377,423, against $4,442,794 in 

—The total shipments of boots and shoes 
Boston this week have been 94,873 cases, = 
93,085 cases last week and 74,555 cases in the 
corresponding week last year. The total ship- 
ments thus far in 1901 have been 1,054.787 cases 
against 1,965,382 cases in 1900. ‘ 

——Exports of live stock and dressed beef last 
week included 3414 cattle, 2300 sheep, 17,433 quar- 
ters of beef from Boston, 2088 cattle, 10 sheep, 
12,493 quarters of beef from New York, 1160 cattle, 
600 quarters of beef from Philadelphia, 688 qvar- 
ters of beef from Portland, 811 cattle from New- 
port News, 600 cattle from Norfolk, 2108 cattle, 
2146 sheep from Montreal ; a total of 10,181 cattle, 
4456 sheep, 31,214 quarters of beef from all ports, 
of which 4776 cattle, 2800 sheep, 19,709 quarters of 
beef went to Liverpool, 3439 cattle, 661 sheep, 9905 
quarters of beef to London, 480 cattle, 1009 sheep 
to Glasgow, 895 cattle to Bristol, 390 cattle, 476 
sheep to Manchester, 200 cattle to Hull, 1600 quar- 
ters of beef to Southampton and 10 sheep to Ber- 
muda and West Indies. 

— The beef position is firm. Extra sides 8} to 
9 cents, heavy 8} to 8} cents, good 7 to 7} cents, 
light and cows 7} to 84 cents, extra hinds 103 to 11 
cents, good 8} to 9} cents, extra fores 64 to 7 cents, 
heavy 53 to.6} cents, good 54 cents, light 43 to 5} 
cents, backs 6 to 84 cents, rattles 4 to 5% cents, 
chucks 6 to 7 cents, short ribs 10 to 124 cents, 
rounds 7 to 9 cents, rumps 8} to 12} cents, rumps 
and loins 10 to 133 cents, loins 103 to 15 cents. 

——The pork market is firmer, with prices ad- 
vanced :| Heavy backs $18.75, medium $18.25, long 
cut $19.50, lean ends $20.75,,bean pork $15.25 to 
$16, fresh ribs 10} cents, corned and fresh shoul- 
ders 9 cents, smoked shoulders 9} cents, lard 9% 
cents, in pails 10 to 108 cents, hams 12 to 123 
cents, skinned hams 12} cents, sausages 94 cents, 
Frankfurt sausages 9 cents, boiled hams 163 to17 
cents, boiled shoulders 12 cents, bacon 13 to 14 
cents, bolognas Sicents, pressed ham 114 cents, 
raw leaf lard 9} cents, rendered le‘ !2zd 10 cents. 
in pails 10 to 11 cents, pork tongues $23.50, loose 
salt pork 9} cents, briskets 11 cents, sausage 
meat 7} cents, country dressed hogs 7} cents. 

—Tratton made the exports from Atlantic 
coast last week include 369,000 barrels of flour, 
3,065,000 bushels of wheat, 2,077,000 bushels of 
corn, 4010 barrels of pork,13,594,000 pounds of lard, 
30,375 boxes of meats. 

— The official freight list makes the New York 

exports to Europe and Africa, including Satur- 
day’s sailings, 668,802 bushels of wheat, 605,672 
bushels of corn, 318,772 bushels of Oats, 66,949 
bushels of rye, 9586 bushels of barley, 28,932 
packages of flour and 9375 ba'es of cotton. 
The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on June 8 was 35,292,000 bush- 
els of wheat, 16,049,000 bushels of corn, 10,588,000 
bushels of oats, 698,000 bushels of rye and 695,000 
bushels of bariey. Compared with the week pre- 
vious, this shows a decrease of 1,642,000 bushels of 
wheat, 364,000 bushels of corn, 630,000 Dushels of 
oats, 45,000 bushels of rye and 127,000 bushels of 
parley. 

——The supply of mutton and lamb is full, and 
the market is only fairly sustained. Veals are 
dull and easy. Spring lambs 10 to18 cents, fall 
lambs 8 to 10 cents, Brighton fancy 9 to 10} cents, 
muttons 6)to 84 cents, fancy and Brightons 8 to 9 
cents, veals 5to 8 cents, fancy and Brightons 7 to 
84 cents. 

——The egg market is now in buyer’s favor, but 
receipts are not as heavy and a better rate may 
be looked for soon. Nearby and Cape fancy bring 
16 cents. Eastern and Northern choice fresh 14 
cents, and fair to good 12} to 13 cents, with west- 
ern fancy 134 cents, selec ed 124 to 13 cents, and 
fair to good 113 to 12 cents. Western dirties, 30 
dozen in case, $2.40 to 3. Stock in cold storage 
now is 194,526 cases, against 133,506 cases a year 
ago. 





Among other curious features in our export 
trade is the shipping of American quails to 
Sweden. These birds have attracted the favor- 
able attention ot the Swedish gentry, one of whom 
ordered five thousand at a cost of seventy cents 
apiece. They are sent in cages, each containing 
fifty and additional ord ers are expected. 

—tThe exports for the week ending June 7 
from Boston were valued at $1,904,929 and the 
imports at $1,359,940. Excess of exports $544,989. 
For corresponding week last year exports were 
$2,694,360, 7nd imports were $1,083,637. Excess of 
exports $1.610,723. Since Jan. 1 exports have 
been $44,413,474 and imports have been &37,489,- 
923. Excess of exports $6,923,651. For same 
period last year exports were $63,323,305 and im- 
ports were $29,341,183. Excess of exports $33,- 
982,122. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 





HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Book, Telling 
Hew toe Deo It, and All About Profite 
able Poultry Raising. 


Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 
Keeping Poultry; se Yards and Houses; 
Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care of 
Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, ete. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH= 
MAN. 


WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3254, Boston, Mass. 





Lot of beautiful Angora 
Kittens in exquisite colors 


ceeded by corn worth over $751,000,000, but 
not equalled by $323,000,000 worth of wheat. 
The majority of this is used on the farm, 
but it is estimated that the sections that 
produce hay for sale sent out last year over 
6,000,000 tons. The average price in New 
York city the past winter has been about 
$4.12 per ton higher than it was two years 


> > 

—- Exports of dairy products from New York 
last week included 2961 tubs and boxes, 283 bar- 
rels of butter to Liverpool, 264 packages to Lon- 
don, 600 packages to Hamburg and 160 to Copen- 
hagen, with 9091 boxes of cheese to Liverpocl, 
508 to Southampton, 256 to London, 1089 to Huil 
and 177 to Glasgow, a total of 4268 packages of 
r and 11,121 boxes of chc ese. | 





WALNUT RIDGE FARMS, 
Box 23144, Mase 





A butte 
Se lls tome producers | ——The shipments of leather from Boston for | 
20, A . 


| the past week amounted in value to $184,662; pre- 
———_—_—_——_~>>—__ 


Boston Fish Market. | a i 


Fish have been in better supply this week 
and market cod sells at 1? to 25 cents a 
pound, large at 24 to 3 cents and steak at 4 
to5 cents. Haddock 24 cents to 3} cents | 
and hake 2 cents for medium, 4 cents for 
large. Pollock and cusk 2 cents, flounders 
24 cents, scup 3 cents, tautog 4 cents and 
butterfish 5 cents. Alewives $1 per hun- 
dred, mackerel 8 to 12 cents each, bass 10 
cents a pound for striped, 6 cents for black 
and 5 cents for sea. Bluefish 5 to 7 cents, 
pompano and snappers 8 cents, sheepshead 
and Spanish mackerel 10 cents. Halibut 
5 cents for gray, 7 cents for chicken and ‘ 
ents for white. Lake trout 9 cents and sea 
trout 5 cents, with whitefish the same. 
Sea perch 15 cents a dozen and yellow 5 cents 
a pound. Pickerel 10 cents. Shad 16 cents 
each for jack and 25 centsfor roe. Salmon 
8 cents for Western and 16 cents for Eastern. 
Eels 9 cents, fresh tongues the same and 
cheeks 7 cents. Clams in good demand at 
50 cents a gallon, $2.50 to $3 a barrel. 
Shrimps 85 cents a gallon. Lobsters higher 
at 14 cents alive and 16 cents boiled. Soft- 
shelled crabs 30 to 50 cents a dozen. Oysters 
quiet at $1 a gallon for Norfolk, $1.15 for 












HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book in existence gives an adequate 
account of the turkey,—its development 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for " 
feeding, rearing and marketing these 
beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the ex 
of the most successful experts ooees 
growing, both as breeders of fancy 
and as raisers of turkeys for market. 

The orten-wtaniog pegere out of nearly 
200 essays submi y the most success- 
ful growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also — one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and New 


Brunswick, that the reader ma - what 















ways have proven success 
locality. 


Profusely Dlustrated. Cloth, 12mo 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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BOSTON, MASS., JUNE 22, 1901. 
9 Framingham is getting ‘ready for the 
militia. : 


The icemen are evidently keeping cool 
even with a strike in prospect. 


—————-+ Po 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce has 
its business eye on the Canadian trade. 








The Fireman’s Memorial day is an event 
that belongs to the whole nation, even if it 
is not made a national holiday. 

—_+> + 





It is a noticeable fact along Common- 
wealth avenue that the finer a house one 
owns the less time one spends in it. 

~— > > > ——- 

President McKinley has issued a third- 
term statement from which it will be diffi- 
cult for the Commoner to deduce a convine- 


ing editorial. 








; re neve 

Modern religious warfare is conducted by 
a fire of words, and last Sunday saw the 
opening of what promises to be a veritable 
modern carnage. 











>< - 
Careful study of the behavior of the 
Y. M. C. A. during the latter part of the 
week reveals no deleterious effect of the 


reception in the Museum. 
<> ste 


That is a very ingenuous decoration in the 
Public Garden, but it has not tempted Gen- 
eral Washington to withdraw his gaze from 
the Commonwealth avenue window. 





The Atwood exhibition at the Museum of 
Fine Arts has been continued, and the fact 
is expected to make the Museum a decided 
centre of interest to many Harvard grad- 
uates during commencement week. 

Sa aid 





Uncle Sam is certainly much in evidence 
in England these days. The blue ribbon 
and the Oaks have placed America supreme 
on land, and the American designed yacht 
Nevada has won the Glasgow exhibition, a 
pleasant foretaste of what we hope is yet to 
be accomplished by the Independence. 

“ ><> 

The attempt made this past week to legis- 
latively cut a bit off the territory of the 
Arnold Arboretum has proved most con- 
vincingly that the people of Boston realize 
that as it stands the Arboretum is practi- 
eally their own property, and that they are 
determined to look out for it. 


<—.~>- 
<-> 


The movement for the abolition of adver- 
tising matter in the vicinity of the parks is 
one that ought to be pushed more vigor- 
ously. That the abolition of such advertis- 
ing privileges will come about in time is 
inevitable; meanwhile we of the present 
generation must take our pillsand our parks 
together, whether or no we like the combi- 
nation. 

















i inal 
Emblems and mottoes are useful, and in 
their way important things, but they are 
not truly beautiful when worked out in 
tlowers and displayed ina garden instead of 
in their more fitting location ona practical 
waistcoat. A word to the wise is supposed 
to be sufficient, but those who plan such 
things are not wise, and there are signs in 
the air of another coming festival of bad 
taste just where the public should be taught 
—even if it hasn’t been—to recognize and 
disapprove of it. 
_ Sn ciel —— 

Monday, June 17, is the anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and we have 
sometimes felt that its celebration should 
not have been limited to the city of Charles- 
town, or, as it is now called, the Bunker 
Hill district of Boston, but, like Patriots’ 
Day, it should have been celebrated through- 
out the State. Those who fought there 
were not from one town, one county, or 
even all from the one State. That they 
were not victors in repelling the attack of 
the British troops was not to their discredit. 
The scant supply of ammunition was a 
sufficient excuse for their retreat, and the 
victory won by the British troops was of 
little value to them, and no discouragement 
to the volunteers who met them. 

_ <>—- 

The announcement ‘by President Mc- 
Kinley of his determination not to be a can- 
didate for a third term in office will not be 
asurprise to many people. The feeling 
against a’third term is so strong that it 
would be a daring act to attempt to break 
over the rule, and of itself might defeat even 
the most popular man who ever held the po- 
sition. Wehaveus a precedent the presi- 
dent of Mexico, who_has been re-elected for 
some seven terms, if we remember rightly, 
and proved as capable or more capable at 
the last than the first term as a ruler. There 
may an emergency arise when the people 
of this country will think it fit to re-elect 
some man to the third term, upon the 
same principle that President Lincoln once 
expressed in regard to a proposed change of 
generals that ‘‘it is a bad time to swap 
horses when crossing a stream,’’ but we are 
not in a stream now, and we hope that we 
shall not be in 1904, to the extent that it 
will be unsafe to change our leaders, nor do 
we lack for those whom we think are com- 
petent to assume the leadership. 
co-op oe 

**An Old Soldier,” in Little Chronicle, 
says: Think of the story of Louisiana— 
ninety-one years under foreign rule before 
we took it! Six times that province changed 
hands, you know. It was colonized by the 
French in 1699. From the French king 
it passed to Crozat in 1712, from Crozat 
to the Western Company in 1717, from this 
company to France in 1731, from Louis XV. 
to Spain in 1762, from Spain to France 
in 1801, and from France to the United 
States in 1803. And what a time France had 
taking possession that last time! The Span- 
iards there in Louisiana didn’t like being 
turned over to the French, and they made it | 
so uncomfortable for the new French prefect 
—Laussat was the name, wasn’t it ?—that 
two years went by, and Napoleon had actu-' 
ally sold the province to our Government 
for $60,000,000 before the French flag had 
ever been formally hoisted there. Yes, | 
sir, I remember dates pretty well, and it! 
was Nov. 30, 1803, when the flag of Spain in | 
New Orleans came down from the staff, and | 
the colors of the young French Republic ran 
up. And it was less thana month later in 
the same place that the banner of France | 
slid meekly down, and half way from the| 
bottom met the Stars and Stripes proudly 
rising to the top. 




















oo a 
The opening of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way to public travel last Monday proved 
more attractive as a novelty than was the 
first travel on an electric car,or even the 
first trip of those cars through the subway. 
It is now reported that about 250,000 people 
made the trip, or a part of it, the 
first day,and those who did so for the sake 
of the experience or the fun, possibly may 
feel later on, if not now, that they obtained 
full value for their money, but those who 





tried to use it-for going to or from work or 
business are not as well pleased. We heard 
one man declare that he spent an hour and 
forty minutes on it, going from Dudley 
street to the North Union Station, and 
might have been longer if he had not 
left it before it reached there, and walked a 
part of the way. He could have made the 
trip in less than twenty-five minutes on the 
surface cars. Of course it was not much more 
satisfactory to the managers of the road 
than to the passengers, unless it might be in 
@ financial sense, as 250,000 nickels may have 
helped to console a part of their disappoint- 
ment, but we have no doubt that better re- 
sults will be had when there have been 
further trials, and when the difficulties 
which may be expected but can scarcely be 
guarded against ona first trial shall have 
been overcome. 


2 
_— 


Rheumatism in Animals. 


Almost every one is familiar with rheu- 
matism, either from personal experience or 
from having witnessed its effects upon 
others. Very few people pass middle life 
without suffering from it, yet many are not 
aware that animals are nearly as subject to 
itas human beings, or that it is often as 
severe and painful to children as to the 
older people. 

We do not know one of our domestic ani- 
mals that we have not seen suffering from 
it, and so often that when any one says his 
horse or cow, dog or cat, has suddenly gone 
lame, although he does not know that it has 
been hurt at all, we should guess rheuma- 
tism first, and if failing to find the indica- 
tions of that disease would then look for 
other cause. 

If we found, however, that it had a damp 
or wet and cold bed, or that it had been 
overheated and then allowed to cool off 
suddenly, or if we found cold draughts of 
air upon its sleeping-place, or a wet and 
cold place for it to stand in, we should need 
at least a broken bone to assure us that the 
trouble did not arise from a rheumatic affec- 
tion, and even then might think it was add- 
ing to the pain and soreness. 

In horses it most commonly affects the 
joints of the shoulder, stifle and ankles, and 
if sudden lameness appears there, that goes 
away almost as suddenly as it comes, or that 
seems to change from one point to another, 
it is usually safe to say that rheumatism is 
the cause. While hips and shoulders and 
the gambrel joints are often affected inthe 
other animals, the cow, sheep and swine are 
as frequently troubled in the back or across 
the loins, so as to affect the whole system, 
or to cause an apparent lameness, or in bad 
cases a partial paralysis of the hind quar- 
ters, showing difficulty in getting up after 
having been lying down. 

With the dog it usually seems to be in the 
limbs alone, and may be suspected when the 
animal has a habit or running on three legs 
and carrying one, and perhaps changing the 
limbs used at short intervals. This can 
usually be easily detected by a greater heat 
near the affected point orin the muscles 
that are connected with it, and a tenderness 
that causes flinching when it is pressed 
upon by their hand. We have seen animals 
actually crouch down and groan with pain 
when apinch was given with thumb and 
finger at each side of the backbone in region 
of the kidneys, or asharp grip-given toa 
lame joint. 

The first remedy is to remove the cause. 
Be sure that they have warm and dry beds 
and are sheltered from cold winds. Give 
warm and nourishing foods and drinks. 
Warm mashes for horse and cow and warm 
gruel or thin slop for the minor animals are 
suitable. Mild purgatives of epsom salts for 
the cattle and sheep, or aloes for the horse 
and dog, and a diuretic of saltpetre for the 
cow, and sweet spirits of nitre or even a 
half-pint of gin or whiskey for the horse, 
may be useful to increase the secretions and 
induce perspiration, taking care not to ex- 
pose them tocold afterward. Bicarbonate 
of soda in the drinking water in ounce doses 
to a pail of water would also assist in reduc- 
ing fever. 

There are many patented liniments that 
might be used to reduce swelling and _ in- 
tlammation when the sore or tender place 
is found, but we have not found one more to 
our liking than one made two parts of sweet 
oil and one part spirits of turpentine, with 
one-half part to one part liquid ammonia, 
the latter as sold varying much in strength. 
Rub in well and then rub dry, or wrap with 
dry cloth. The one who does the rubbing 
should soon know if the liniment is too 
strong by the feeling of his hands, which 
should feel the effects as quickly as the 
skin of the animal. If too strong, add more 
oil or a little strong soapsuds. 

————- - > oe — 


Present Peril of Rabies. 


In the paper on rabies which Dr. D. E. 
Salmon of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
contributes to the Agricultural Department 
Year Book, recently published, it is demon- 
strated by official reports that this disease, 
instead of being rare, as it is popularly sup- 
posed to be, exists continuously in the 
United States, and, furthermore, is on the 
increase. 

The death in Washington of a man suf- 
fering from hydrophobia led to the investi- 
gation made by Dr. Salmon. He found that 
between 1893 and 1900 ninety-one animals 
and seven human beings died of hydropho- 
phobia in Washington. Other reports 
showed that the disease was generally prev- 
alent throughout thecountry. For instance, 
Dr. W. J. Coates, chief surgeon of the Amer- 
ican Veterinary College, New York, re- 
ported an average of seven cases a year on 
the record books of the college. Dr. H. D. 
Gill of New York reported an average of 
eight cases a year for the past three years. 
Dr. Robert J. Wilson, assistant bacterio- 
logist of the New York City Health Depart- 
ment, reported that in the past three years 
he had confirmed the diagnosis of rabies in 
forty cases of domestic animals and three of 
human beings. 

Last year there was a very serious out- 
break of hydrophobia in Rochester. Dr. 
George W. Coler, the health officer of that 
city, reported that between June and 
December, 1900, he had seen from twenty- 
eight to fifty cases of hydrophobia in dogs. 

Dr. Salmon says that in many cases of 
rabies the nature of the disease is not recog- 
nized. Thisis especially true of cases of 
the dumb or mute form. 

There are two forms of rabies, the furious 
and the dumb. In the former the animal 
is irritable and aggressive and _ bites 
nearly every object that comes in its way; 
in the latter the muscles of the jaw are para- 
lyzed almost from the first appearance of 
symptoms, and, being unable to bite, the 
animal remains more quiet and tranquil. 
In both forms the disease is the same and 
the saliva is equally deadly. The dogs with 
dumb rabies are less dangerous, solely be- 
cause, their jaw muscles being paralyzed, 
they are unable to bite. 

The difference in the two forms of the 
disease is due to the greater rapidity of the 
development of symptoms in dumb rabies. 
Every case of furious rabies eventually 
turns to dumb rabies, for paralysis of the 











jaws is one of the final symptoms. What 
is called the ‘‘drop-jaw’’ form is where 
this symptom occurs on the first day of 
the disease, instead of after an interval of 
two, three, or more days, as in the case of 
furious rabies. 

The symptoms of furious rabies appear 
very gradually. The animal appears rest- 
less, and is very apt to become more 
affectionate than usual, fawning and licking 
the hands or the face of its master, as 
though seeking sympathy and aid. This is 
a particularly dangerous demonstration, for 
if there is the least abrasion of the skin 
there is almost a certainty of inoculation. 
There are many instances in which hydro- 
phobia has been imparted to human beings 
in this way. 

Another very dangerous symptom is when 
the dog apparently has a bone in its throat 
and is unable to swallow. This simply 
means that paralysis has set in. The saliva 
at this period is very virulent, and many 
persons have caught the disease by putting 
their hands in a dog’s mouth to relieve it of 
the supposed bone. The fierce biting and 
snapping at everything which eventually 
develops in furious rabies is merely the re- 
sult of delirium. 

Dr. Salmon refutes the popular error that 
a mad dog has a dread of water. Another 
popular fallacy is that rabies is a disease 
peculiar to the summer months. Statistics 
covering a long period of years show that it 
is practically as prevalent in December, Jan- 
uary and February, as in July, August and | 
September. 

One of the remarkable features of hydro- 
phobia is the varying length of time it takes 
to develop after inoculation. This period 
varies all the way from seven days to, in 
one recorded instance, fourteen months. 
The majority of cases develop in from three 
to seven weeks. The long delay is explained , 
by Dr. Salmon on the theory that the virus | 
must reach the brain and spinal cord, and | 
the germs multiply there before the disease 
develops, and that the rabies virus does not ' 
penetrate through the body with the facility | 
of many other forms of contagion. ; 


Dr. Salmon is in favor of destroying all | 


soil? Had it been fed plant food in the 
shape of green manure too steadily and con- 
tinuously? Then it may require the phos- 
phates, lime and other mineral elements to 
counteract this condition. It may be it has 
been stimulated too continuously with min- 
eral fertilizers, and itis in need of green 
food. Again it may be sour, and requires 
rectifying with lime or salt. There are a 
dozen and one conditions that the soil may be 
in which can be remedied only by a care- 
ful study. The farmer with a fair intelli- 
gence’ of farming can do this. It does not 
require expert knowledge, nor technical 
skill, but simple, ordinary common sense, 
and then the disposition to remedy the 
trouble. JAMES S. WILSON. 
Connecticut. 
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Live Stock Notes. 


We have ere this called attention to the 
danger of feeding cottonseed meal to hogs. 
The Mississippi Experiment Station has 
been testing it. They divided eight Berk- 
shire hogs into four lots of twoeach. Lot 
one received cooked cottonseed meal and 
corn meal. Lot two was given raw cotton- 
seed meal and corn meal. Lot three had 
cottonseed and corn meal. Lot four re- 
ceived cooked cottonseed meal and whole 
corn. While all made their greatest gain 
the second week of trial, the gain during 
the whole time was not satisfactory or profit- 
able. 

In Lot 2 having raw cottonseed meal one 





| died in four weeks and the other at the end 


of the eighth week. The hogs having the 
cooked cottonseed meal did not die, but 
some were very sick and refused to eat, only 


| returning to eat after being in an oat and 


clover patch for several days. Most of them 


‘began to lose flesh after the fourth week, 


and none made any gain after the sixth or 
eighth week. 

They also tried twenty-three pigs four 
months old on a ration of cooked cottonseed, 
cornmeal shorts and skimmilk. For the first 
two weeks they madean average gain of one 
pound each per day, but after that time the 


gain was small, although the pigs continued 
to eat with apparent good relish. They be- 


vagrant, worthless and ownerless dogs, and | gan to die when the experiment had lasted 


$2.50 a pound. Rams sold at $1000 to $1500 
each and ewes at $1000 each. When this 
bubble burst it was not easy to get over $1 
each for the $1000 animals. Since then they 
have gone up again until rams have sold at 
$5000 each, not because of any great ad- 
vance in price of wool, but because Ameri- 
can breeds had increased the amount of one 
shearing from three or four pounds of wool 
up to forty-four pounds in one case at least. 
This could promise a large wool crop if 
he would impart it to his lambs. The early 
importations were directly or indirectly 
brought from Spain, some coming by way of 
France, Italy and Germany, we think. 


| We used to hear it said that “one might, 
| a8 well be killed'as scared to death.”” That 
| is now good law, according to the decision 
of a judge in Scotland. It was in a case 
| where a dog chased a flock of twenty fine 
ewes so that they ran overa bank into a 
' river and were drowned. The owner of the 
dog declined to pay damages, on the plea 
that his dog did not touch the sheep at all, 
or get near enough to them to injure one, 
| but the judge decided that he was the cause 
‘of their death, and awarded to the sheep 
owner the full amount of damage claimed, 
or $500, at $25 each. Thus the owner may 
recover damages even when the sheep are | 
not ‘actually bitten. 
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There are five breeds of swine that havea 
reputation as bacon hogs in England. They 
are the three Yorkshire breeds, large, mid- 

‘dle and small, the Berkshire and the Tam- | 
worth. The large and middle Yorkshire 
are thought to be better than the Berkshire, | 

'the Tamworth and small Yorkshire not as | 

| good for furnishing bacon well mixed with 
|lean meat. They are all rather short in 

| head and neck in proportion to the length of | 

| body. To obtain bacon that will sell at the , 

highest prices, or nearly equal to the Danish | 
bacon, it would be necessary to resort to the 

English system of feeding, using more bar- } 

ley and oat meal, and little or no American | 
corn, which makes it too fat. They also’ 
feed many roots from the time the pigs are | 
weaned until actually put up to fatten, un-| 
less they have a clover field to turn into. | 
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of rigidly enforcing a law requiring all 
other dogs to be muzzled or led by cord or 
chain when they are taken out. In this way 
he is convinced that within a year or so 
hydrophobia would be virtually stamped 
out, for it is in dogs that the disease almost 
exclusively flourishes. The statistics of 


where dog-muzzling has been enforced hy- 
drophobia has virtually disappeared. 
2+? o 
Preservation of Milk Quality. 


Many dairymen who patronize cheese 
factories or creameries are frequently puz- 
zled and annoyed because fault is found with 
the quality of milk they deliver. 

The maker will tell them that their milk 
is “* off ’? in quality, either slightly sour or 
tainted, and that they must deliver it in bet- 
ter shape the next day or he cannot receive 
it. 

For the benefit of those who are often 
puzzled as to where the fault lies, permit 
me to advance a few suggestions. 

While making cheese I once had a patron 
whose milk was seldom perfectly sweet. I 
expostulated and lectured, and he seemed to 
really try to improve matters, but without 
success. 





down to a low temperature every night, yet 
in the morning it would be on the verge of 
acidity. 

In passing his house one afternoon just 
as I had finished my day’s work, I saw his 
wife washing the milk cans, which had 
stood in the hot sun since early morning! 

The next day I told my delinquent 
patron that I had discovered the source of 
his trouble, and that if he would still con- 
tinue to aerate and cool his milk with the 
same assiduity, and in addition see that his 
milk cans were thoroughly washed and 
scalded with boiling water before eight 
o’clock every morning, I would be almost 
willing to guarantee the quality of his milk. 

He did s<, and we had no trouble there- 
after. 

Even with the best facilities coupled 
with painstaking efforts it is sometimes 
very difficult to preserve milk quality for 
twelve or eighteen hours in hot weather. 

Many fly to ice and depend upon that 
solely, but this does not necessarily imply 
good dairying. 

If one is possessed of a supply of ice it is 
a valuable adjunct in these matters, but it 
should be used cirecumspectly. 


down suddenly with it, before the milk has 
been thoroughly aerated. 


without the help of ice. 

I would simply aerate it, and thus cool it 
‘at the same time. 
| In exceptional instances of very hot 
nights, a deep pailful of cold well or ice 
water could be submerged in the can of 
milk after aeration. 


summer weather, and so it behooves dairy- 


vest by preserving their milk’s quality. 
GEORGE E. NEWELL. 
ee So 
Improving the Poor Fields. 
Every season attempts should be made to 
improve some portions of the farm so that 
the soil will show the highest standard of 
productivity. There are crops which must 
be raised on every farm which leave the 
soil much poorer in fertility when they are 
harvested. Systems of rotation may tend to 
counteract this evil, and keep the general 
average of the fertility good, but in spite of 
this there will be a gradual decline unless 
special efforts are directed toward the im- 
provement of the soil. This can best be done 
by selecting certain fields or field each year, 
and making a point to raise the standard 
of the fertility of that section. By thus 
changing off one goes over the whole farm 
in the course of afew years and makes the 
soil all of a high standard. 
Now a rotation of crops in which clover 
comes [for its share may not necessarily 
keep the soil in a high state of efficiency, 
This can be seen in soils that have become 
clover sick and show every sign of degen- 
eracy, simply because the soil is clogged 
with undigested plant or green manure. 
Now it is impossible for the soil to improve 
when such a condition prevails. The soil 





The use of a thoroughbred ram of one of | 
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American and foreign cities show that’ 


| four weeks, andat the end of forty days four 
were dead and several others sick, but they 
recovered after about a week in a clover lot. 
|'Some of them were kept and put up to 
fatten, but they proved poor feeders and 
never got in good condition. The Station 
condemns it as having properties poisonous 
to swine. We would say that we think it is 
equally dangerous to horses, and as we have 
said before, it should not form over one- 
fifth part of the grain ration for cows. 


In an experiment in pig feeding it was 
found that when hard-wood ashes or bone 
meal was given with corn meal there was a 
gain of one pound in weight for less than 
five pounds of corn meal, while when the 
corn meal was fed alone it took over 6} 
| pounds of cern meal to make a pound of 
gain, or to be exact 4.87 pounds when ashes 





| were given, 4.9 pounds with bone meal, and | 


6.29 when corn meal was sole food. This is 
a saving of about 25 per cent. by adding the 
mineral matter of ashes or bone meal. The 
, bone meal should be mixed with the corn 
| meal in the mash, but the ashes may be put 
inaclean place in the yard and the hog 
,allowed to help himself. Whether they 
{supply some need of the animal or 
jact as a stimulant to better digestion 


He claimed to aerate and cool his milk | ‘8 "©! yet Known, and we care more for a’ which have small value in the market. Even 


| knowledge of the facts than fora theory 


in regard to them. The Maryland Ex-' eross has added another dollar to the value | 


| periment Station reports that with some 
| rations they have been able to produce a 

pound of pork at a cost of 25 cents a pound, 

and that the least cost was in pigs that were 
;made to weigh 150 to 200 pounds at six to 
{seven months old. They also found that 
| with gluten meal or linseed meal at $15 per 


| ton it was as cheap to use skimmilk ata half 


;centa gallon. As the grain prices are about 


‘double those in Massachusetts, it would 
|make skimmilk worth a cent a gallon here 
|for feeding to pigs. And poor people in 


| Boston pay from five to eight cents a quart | 


for that which is but little better. 


| Most ofthe farmers who used to grow 
| pigs to sell to their neighbors have given up 
|the business. Selling pigs at six or eight 


| weeks old at $2.50 or $3 a pair did) 


‘not seem to be profitable business, es- 
|pecially for those who bought young 
|/sows, got a litter of pigs from them, 
and then fattened them for market. 
As they seldom had more than six or seven 
| pigs, and often less, $1.25 or $1.50 each was 
|not a very large addition to the income, and 
| did not seem to pay for the keeping of the 
boar. But things have now changed. With 
round hogs selling at seven to seven and 


With pure air surroundings and except in | one-half cents a pound, there are more who | obtained at this period as later, but the su-; 48 possible with this hay, as it will be '» 
the most sultry and ‘‘ muggy” weather, I | think they can raise their own pork cheaper perior quality will more than compensate than when put in a little at a tiny 
have no fears of preserving milk quality than they can buy it,and pigs are in bet- | for any loss in this direction. 


{ter demand, and few can be bought for 
‘less than $3 to $4 each. Those who have 
| Ket on in the business through the hard 
| times are now reaching their reward. And 
/ we are not sure but that it is much better 
for those who want to fatten pigs to pay the 
| higher price than it would have been to have 


| grown sows. Only those who kept the best 


| afford to grow pigs to sell at the prices that 
have prevailed, and they are the ones who 
have pigs to sell now. Those who buy them 
to fatten will more easily see that the profit 
is not in growing very large hogs, but in 


will probably make more money or get pork | 
at less cost when they have to pay,$3.50 for 
an eight-weeks-old pig than they could when 





| they bought one for $1.25. And we think | 


this will be true even if the wholesale prices | 
of pork shall decline considerably from the 
point where it now stands. In this we 
refer especially to the Eastern breeders and 
teeders, who are comparatively few, and 
not to those in what are called the pork- 
producing sections, where almost every 
One raises pigs, and no one sells them 
until fattened, excepting for breeding pur- 
poses, when they think $500 is not a large 
price for a good breeder, male or female, , 
and consider it more valuable if two or three 
seasons of successful breeding have shown | 
its value. In some sections, too, the use of 
the farm separator for milk has given a new | 
impetus to the pork-raising industry, as the 
separator milk is found most valuable for | 
feeding to pigs and fattening swine. We! 
do not expect the present high prices to con- | 
tinue another season, but we think there 








is fed to overflowing, but it requires some- 
thing that will help it to digest what it con- 
tains. 

To dothis the land needs regular treat- 
ment once ina few years, much as a physi- 
cian would treat a patient. He examines a 
sick man’s pulse, looks at his tongue, 
studies his complexion and tries to find some 
organ out of order. Then he applies the 
remedy accordingly. Once every few years 
we can examine a section of the farm in 
the same way. What is the matter with the 





will be as much profit in raising pigs or in 
fattening pork for years to come as there 
has been for the past year. 


The New York Tribune has an article ‘on | 
the Merino sheep by Dr. A. S. Heath, in| 
which he recalls the first importation of 
them by Colonel David Humphreys of 
Derby, Ct., in 1802, and numerous later im- 
portations. Mr. Livingstone and Mr. Jar- 
vis, consul at Lisbon, imported 3850 from 
1809 to 1810, and others in 1810 and 1811. In 
1812 Merino wool had a boom and went to 





' getting them fit to kill ata weight of 175to; Ifa field is infested with thistles, white . Inasah 
25 pounds as quickly as possible, and they | daisy or other weeds the growth should be | S¢vior partner of the firm of F. 






the mutton breeds upon a flock of the com-. 
mon Merino or grade ewes benefits the lambs ; 
in more ways than one. If he is a good one | os : 

he willso imprint his character upon the A 


lambs that they will be uniform in size and. Moseley’s oo 


¢ 
shape, almost without regard to any dif- i c Paice 
ference in ewes. This is of importance, \ m 20 “ 
when one has a carload to sell. Buyers wil | | ream:: = vy 
pay from 10 to 20 cents a hundred pounds Se arator ~ 
more for a uniform lot, “nota poor one in| Pp Mentior this paper 
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the half-bred or three-quarters-bred Shrop- 
shire, Oxford or Hampshire is worth 20 to 











35 cents a hundred more than the smaller FOR THIRTY 
lambs inthe same market. One such ram YEARS 
may easily get a hundred lambs, and as they | our Force Pumps have been thi 

| should weigh when well fattened an average | ers in New England. The 


| of one hundred pounds each, he has added 
50 cents to the selling value of each one, or | 
$50 to the lot, which may be twice or 
|three times his cost, and five times 
the difference between him and a scrub 
‘ram. But this is not all. It takes but little | 
| if any more feed to raise a half-bred Downs | 
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pounds. They have been bred for gen- 
erations to grow mutton, and _ not 
wrinkles or yolk, or other qualities 
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of each one, and thus the pure-bred ram will | ‘ 10 SETTLE AN ESTATE. 


increase the value of one hundred lambs by |! One hundred and (fifty-acre farm for sale low 
% ‘ . -, Miles from Brattleboro on the main road; ' 
about $150. Is it not good economy to buy | station; rural delivery: cream taken at i: 


him even if he costs $25, though many good wens steriee, Beeson roof, broad piazza ont 
s Sides, painted white, greet inds, surrounds 
ones can be bought at a lower price than. lovely Shade of maple and elmencontute 


at 4or5cents a pound for live lambs the 


that? | saeee in hard wood, marble mantels, tw 
: = "i | fireplaces, splendid hard-wood floors, very cous: 
° | for — work. This house cost to build. 
| ago, 88000. Cornering on to this house is ste 
Securing the Hay Crop. | — pry reom, woodshed and te I 
as = | Ing this is a horse barn 30x40 feet, 12 horse sta 
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is followed is its value particularly appar-_ buildings are nicely painted, have slate roots | 
t out, running water, 30 or 40 acres level mow | 
ent. hay for 20 cows and teaia. This is a grand « 


other crops ¢ -ome larg - and will be sold to close the estate for the ri 
There are other crops that come largely any il be sold to close the estate for the r 


| into account, but still that of hay will hold | cents in silver or stamps. Don't delay. bu! t 
| its own individual place. — SPs Ge SS, Menttiesere, Vv 
| Butto be of the most value after it is| 
grown it should be harvested at the proper | 5 : 
stage of growth and secured in the best! = 
manner. Asa prime factor in the feeding | — se oes: 
of cows giving milk in winter is this par-| ae 
ticularly desirable. iT’S NO JOKE 
The grasses of the various kinds grown! when we say that PAGE Fences require less po-'s 
‘should be made into hay at the period of | PaGy WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., ADRIAN, MIC 
growth and development when they will | 2 
possess the most value for the purpose. 
' This both science and practice has decided | being opened and _ sufticiently aired, bu 
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For an instance: Do not cool hot milk | sow for so long atime or the services of the to §be as nearly as possible when in full; dried so as to cause the leaves to fa 


| bloom. ; put in the mow. 
| Perhaps not quite as much bulk will be | It is considered best to fill a mow as - 


|may be somewhat green when put 
' Ona large farm it may be difficult secur-| mow and yet keep all right, but ther 
ing all of the crop when at its best, but with | be no water in it. 
| proper management this can be very satis-| Farmers should grade their ha 
'factorily accomplished. Better commence putting itin the barn. Put the poor 
a little too early than be much too late. | ties by themselves where they «a 
' On most farms there is quite a variety of | When wanted, and the best likewis 
grasses, or in different stages of growth and | Will be found of much advantage \ 


Usually, the flush of feed and flush of | bought at the lower rates of two years ago. | development, that will facilitate the process | ing to feed another winter. 
milk flow are coincident with our hottest | There is less breeding of immature and half- | of haying. Cut the earliest first and so keep Makethe most of the hay crop } 


‘ along in the order of fitness. It may require! Produce large crops, secure in sei~ 


men to put forth every effort in their power , of their old breeding stock, that gave them ‘a little more time and labor todo this than| the best condition, and fill the | 
to reap the full benefit of this lacteal har-| twelve or fourteen pigs at a litter, could | to take the fields as they come, but it will | with the green and fragrant fodder. 
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| The clovers, orchard grass and some other | Franklin County, Vt. 


kinds get in condition first, and should “A es 

secured promptly on time, or deterioration! stark oF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
and loss will ensue. Lucas County, 
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ys eds are matured, and and State aforesaid, and that said fin 


— they will make quite palatable hay. | he sum of ONE HUNDRED D0! 
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growths, but early harvesting with other; cured by the use of HALL’s CATARE!! | 
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ing the fields. Sworn to before me and subscribed 
On many farms there will be some fields | ©?¢e: this sixth day of December. \. !' 
or pieces of the wild native or water grasses. { SEAL! OP 
These should also be harvested quite early. —~!) 
If this is done they will make a fair quality! Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken in’) 
of hay, tender and green. acts directly on the blood and mucy 
Timothy is quite largely grown and ma-| ° the system. Send for testimonials.’ 
tures later than the clovers. This should be F. J. CHENEY & ( 
tar~"Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
cut when in bloom for the cows, but may be Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
allowed to stand a little longer for horses or aes 
jean but never until ripe and the A New England Trio 
woody. For years New England north from |) 
It will require some more work and care bows r pentes by the oe anor 
eeKer. le first and most impor: 
to cure green, early-cut grass than late, but | which has made the region famous ist! 
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ce of methods tor alvers 
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br mowing should be done when there is| or pimples, blotches, bad complexi" 
no dew or wet, and when sufficiently wilted Sarsaparilla is the medicine to tak 
put in cocks to remain for a time, then after’ tablished this fact. 
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New Hampshire—G. Heath, 140; A. F. Jones & ap fancy recleaned, P tb.......... 114@13 PREMIUM CORN CROPS. M r 
The Markets. Co., 160; G. Peavey, 10; A. B. Locke, 2; Ed. Sar- Beans. The reports of certain corn crops which re- : “ Commonwealth of tts. Commonweal th of Massachusetts, 
cance mapvaore Bent, 69; Breck & Wood, 85; W. F. Wallace, 145. | Pea marrow, choice, H. P............---- 2.05@2 10 celved premiums at the county or local Agricult-| MIDDLESEX, ss. MIDDLESEX, 88. 
STON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. Vermont—A. Williamson, 70; Fred Savage, 70; pes screened seeeteeeseeeseeeseee case ceees ane Saivee ait ee ee | PROBATE COURT. ” PROBATE COURT 
. HN. ; N. H. , %;G. H nV SOCONS ..-- --.- 22a eee eereeeneeeee ee g , IRT. 
ae \ Gusta de Ona tur Deanne ee tas oF A. Ricker, | Bee Gal. small white..2200000 00000000000 3654375 supposed to have been meant by the article to Mother re ae law, next of kin, creditors and all | To the heirs at law, next of kin and all other per- 
> LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN SPU&E S Co., 75; Doonan no OD Ws &. >| Pea foreign...........-...--..-0e-c00---+- 1854190 On ? 8 Interested th the estate of | sons interested In the Aimand.all other per. 
AR $e 225; M. G. Flanders, 124; W. A. Farnham, 30; | Mediums, choice hand picked............ 2 05a210 Which we took exception, are probably correct,| NANCY D. FERRE late of Huntin in| W. FERREN, late of Hunti 
. sHTON F. Ricke ticker, 125; 1] ood, ; sereened............----. @ nd Id not h tioned th the State of Connecticut, d : ‘ ; late of Huntington, in the state 
ae B. F. Ricker, 60; F. Ricker, 125; F. 8. Atwood, | Mediums, sereened..........-...---.---.- TET aS wr ithorarild not have questioned the accuracy | the State of Connee ieut, deceased. Intestite, | of Connecticut, deceased, leaving satate fn sata 
For Che Oy eee te ee ots J: Bren, & J. Geen a. Yellow eyes. oxtta 2c abag on Ofelther of them. Yet we remember when the HEREAS, a petition has been presented to HEREAS, a certain instrument 
Ss} New York—G. N. Smith, 47 yes, South Middlesex Society awarded a preinium to said Court to ta lette i W | iment purporting to 
= ets, vidi ag tee > Nae Yellow eyes, seconds...........----.----.2 25@2 50 grant a letter of administra- be the last will and testament of woue de 
and Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 150; W. A. Bard- | Red Kidney.....................sssssse0e 200210 parties for having grown something over one ion on the estate of said deceased to. Mary J. | ceased has been presented to said Court, for Pro- 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals ' well, 6; H. A. Gilmore, 20; scattering, 150; R. | Lima beans dried, tb... .......... -re0- 6@ rupee bushels of shelled corn per acre ee sald Huntington without giving a | bate, by Mary J. Waterson, of said Huntin n, 
, a 5 Connors, 10; D. A. Walker, 3;C. D. Lewis, 7; W. Hav and Straw. on & field of about five acres. They ascer- You are Cecaie Cited to t a Prob who prays that letters of administration with the 
T K..3021 = = coe = Mills, 7: J. P. Day, 12. soi Hay prime, bales..................-.---- 18 00@ tained the crop by measuring a square rod, Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, te a H qebexed mey = nee to her. without 
\ Sele " Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. «No.1, ton...... vonscetecsacecees 17004170 which they thought an average of the Middlesex, on the ninth day of July, A. D. 1901, | suitable personthe eneewern toned some other 
Peloce eee ap RR gory h : eas Bae) thesttseseseresenanen es Hooais 50, Whole Held, then weighing the product of | at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show ‘eatise, it | having deceased. 
Per hundred pounds on total weight of Stock at yards: x weep tn s = agg ove se } baaganonrenn eer: shinecnniestiy Ooa14 50 that and multiplying by 160. But after the ented 1 ve, why the same should not ae oe ee a Med te se ar at a Probate 
; ow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.50; first hogs, 905 es 130 yo eget rom at et clover mixed, ® ton.......... 1400@1450 premium had been awarded, the whole crop was |” And the petitioner is hereby directed to give | of Middlesex.” a3 ts oe ne Sows 
. <5.0@5.7% Second quality, $5.00@5.75; | Cattle, 23,500 hogs, 130 horses. Re 5m clover, P ton..........----.--. 14 00@ | harvested, husked and weighed in December, | public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 1901, at nine’ o’clock in the forenoon, io show 
ty, $4.00 @4.75; a few choice single pairs, cattle, 10 sheep, 124 hogs, 525 calves. New 6 Swale, P ton..........-..----- 800@ 900 and the fleld accurately surveyed. The result age Bay each week, for three successive weeks, cause, if any you have, why the same should a 
». some of the poorest, bulls, ete., $3.00@ | Hampshire, 18 cattle, 1 calf. Vermont, 17 cattle, | Straw, prime rye.......22...0.02 2222... 20 Oo 4 50 | showed that the crop was much less than one | i” the MAssacnuserTs PLOUGHMAN, a news: | be granted: 
4 ' 6 | 11 hogs, 47 calves. Massachusetts, 243 cattle, 97 | Straw, oat, per ton..............-------- 9 00@ ‘hundred bust paper published in Boston, the last publication | And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
stern steers, 4@60. l g . 1 York, 19 ‘ttl 47 lv Straw, tangled rye.......-......-------- 10 0012 00 hundr ushels of shelled corn per acre, and we | to e one da: , at least, before said Court. public notice thereof, by nublshing this citation 
\\Np YouNG CALVES—Fair quality, $20 | 2Ogs, 285 calves. New York, 19 cattle, 47 calves. : think but little more than one-half as much as|_ Witness, CHARLES ’ J. MCINTIRE, Yr, once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
i, 8Wa@4s; fancy milch cows, $50@65; | Tuesday—2205 head of cattle yarded, against FLOUR AND GRAIN the estimate of the committee that awarded the Just fade ot sald Court, this fourteenth day of | inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news. 
i drv, $12@25. | 2543 a week ago. The market showed fair firm- . premium. If any of our readers are curious in | June In the year one thousand nine hundred and paver published in Boston, the last publication to 
aaah nee : hess for the better grades of beef cows and bulls, the matter, we can find the exact figures, we ‘ Mice ty: at least, before said Court, and by 


Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
120; two year olds, $14@30; three year 
0. 

Per pound, live weight, 24 @3c; extra, 
ep and lambs, per head, in lots, $2.50@ 


bs, tha hae. 


~ Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 00@4 75. is 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 00@3 50. 
inter patents, $3 90@4 50. % 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 25. i 
Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at 1 00@1 02 
YP bag, and $2 20a@225 p bbl; granulated $2 55 
@2 65 P bbl. 


8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


| ‘Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 


mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
~~ | citation to all known persons fnterested in the 
estate, seven days at least before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth 
day of June, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


while best beeves were not in active demand and 
inclined to favor the buyer. Exports have been 
quite heavy this past week. The general tone of 
| the market for cattle is healthy, with a clearance 
of all grades. O. H. Forbush sold beef cows, of 
885 ths, at 3}@34c. P. A. Berry, 4 beef cows, of 


think. Many have grown over or very near one | - 
hundred bushels of ears, but few, if any, have 
grown one hundred bushels of corn. 
CONCERNING SWEET POTATOES. 
The Department of Agriculture has in press a 


6a@éb}e, live weight: | 


Hlogs—Per pound, : . : “ To all persons interested in the estate of 
\holesale, —; retail, $2.25@6.50; country | 2800 tbs, at 3c; 1, of 690 Ibs, at 2jc. Harris & Fel-| Graham Flour.—Trade continass quiet, with | farmer’s bulletin on Sweet Potatoes, prepared by HATTIE N. PEABODY, late of Kennebunk. - - = 
the market quoted at $2 30@4 50 P bbl. Mr. D. M. Nesbit, a practical sweet-potato Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ogs, T@7AC. | lows, 2 steers, of 2720 ths, and 2, of 2850 Ibs, at 54c. 

( at y ES—3} adhe P tb. | J. P. Day sold a fair-grade bull, of 770 ths, at 3c. 
hrighton, 6a7e P Ih;country lots, s@5hec. | C. R. Hall, 4 oxen, of 1350 ths, at 5g, 1. w. 
SKINS —60¢ 31.20; dairy skins, 40.@60c. | Milch Cows. 

\—Brighton, 4@5e Pp tb; country lots,| speculators were filling up at the opening of 
| the market to near their usual capacity, with fair 
anticipation of Wednesday’s trade, but as this 
was a good hay-making week farmers were not in 


port, in the ey of York, and State of Maine, 
deceased, or in the personel property herein- 
after described, and to the Treasurer and 
Receiver-General of said Commonwealth. 
HEREAS, Wilbur F. Cousens, a pointed 
administrator of the estate of said ¢ eceased, 
by the Probate Court for the County of York, in 
the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
his petition representing that as such adminis- 
trator he is entitled to certain personal property 
situated in said County of Middlesex, to wit: 


Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $385@3400 p bbl. 


* f Maryland. Last y . Nesbi id 
for rolled, and $4 25@4 40 for cut and ground. grower of Maryland. Last year Mr. Nesbit la 


cue ted at 82 80@ before the Department certain data relative to 

$ ow market is quoted at $2 80@ | 14, preening of sweet pointers and their poet 
3 : , : y ' ,,; ucts as articles of export, and he was appoin 

wiwdeoe aaa cael special agent to take charge of the experimental 

Steamer yellow, new, 504. shipments which were subsequently made by 

No. 3, yellow, 49jc. the Department. After the close of the ex- 

Oats.—Quiet but steady. port season, he was engaged to prepare this 





MIDDLESEX, SS. 
PROBATE COURT. 

To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
versons interested‘in the estate of ALEX AN- 
JER MUNROE, late of Somerville, in said 
County, deceased. _ 

HEREAS, certain instruments purporting 
to be the last will and testament—and one 


s—O5C. 


Hogs Veals’ Horses 


Cattle Sheep as large force as usual to buy, still the supply Clipped, fancy, spot, 36). @37e. é : ‘ : ‘a am heigl codicil—of said deceased have been presented to 
vn. 116 7875 3,288) 1671 540 found better sale than at the start owners looked Nord clipped. white’ 34a dhe. paper, which embodies the information. he Fs sano y _ oa ea mavens Savings man said Court, for probate, by Margaret Munroe, who 
805 10 23,732 (905 30 for. C.R. Hall sold 2 choice cows, $55 each; 2} No.3 clipped. white, 34c. thus acquired regarding sweet-potato farming licen be ome oot nan Sa pray ng Sons he — tc prays that letters testamentary may be issued to 

-22 . C.R. Hall sold 2 S, ’ in the United States. This bulletin does not dis | ce” o rece've or to sell by public or private | her; the executrix therein hamed, without giving 


Heavier grades, spot, 35c. 
Clipped, to ship, white, 364@374c. 
Millfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds. 


sale on such terms and to such person or persons 
as he shall think fit—or otherwise to dispose of 
and to transfer and convey said estate. 


| extra cows, $45 each. Thompson & Hanson, 4 


a surety on her official bond. 
! cows, at $40 each; 4 four-year-olds at $28 each. y 


cuss the origin and history of the sweet potato, You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 


Cattle. Sheep. 
a nor treat of it with special reference to its 


ttle. Sheep. 



































: ~ | E. G. Piper, 1 extra cow, $45. F. W. Wormwell, Winter wheat, bran sacks, $17 00@17 50. ; You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Waine. Canada. 10 cows, $20@45. Cobb & Tracy, 4 choice cows, | Winter wheat, middling sacks, $15 85@18 75. position in the plant world. its fungus para- Court, to be held at Cambridge in said county of pe rages ee the ninth day of July, A. D. i901, 
At Brighton. At Watertown. $50 each. J. M. Philbrook, 3 at $50 each; 1 at $40.| Spring wheat, bran sacks, $15 85@16 25. sites, or its insect enemies. It is rather Middlesex, on the ninth day of July, A.D. Po n 7 — - os ees yy > 
G A Sungge JA ny 4 ? teas. . Spring wheat, middling sacks, $15 85a 16 50. an economic view of a subject which is of | 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon,to show cause, enh ad sald petithones Lie pd nage 
- ° > 4 & Weel Veal Calves. Cottonseed meal for shipment, $24 50. very great practical interest to planters, |if any you have, why the same should not be public notice thereof, b publishing this citation 
ay : "i sn +4 Ce. ‘ | Market prices have not ote changed; é spent — She market is steady with trade ruling | sto¢k breeders and vo consumers throughout the ome. peti tioner is ordered to serve this cita- | 00¢¢ in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
u ) Stockman 8 D Monroe : 54c appears to be the top price for ful ots; very . : , 6 ved. 65@ 700 country, a subject which is developing on tion by publishin the enue anes te aneh weal the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a@ newspaper 
JM Philbrook 12 Brown, Snell select small lots f@ic higher. C. R. Hall, 50 Fadl enna pporoctneng — all sides into new importance, and which prom- | for three successive weeks, in the MASSACHU- } ogy toe yee “ton oe ee 
Libby Sees = - calves, 125 Ibs, at 58c. F. W. Wormwell, 10 calves, | ‘Western grades, ha 70c. 5 ises in the near future to engage the serious at- | SETTS PLOUGHMAN, a newspaper published in | postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation. t 
ont New York. of 110 ths, at 5c. Cobb & Tracy sold 15 calves, of Barley.—Quiet demand, with peiese higher of ' tention of exporters. This increase of interest in ee og A = _ = ——— - A. a. 2 ei at | all known persons interested in the estate, seven 
W A Gleason {14 At Brighton. 110 ths, at 5}c. 50@76e for No. 2 6-rowed State, and A2a5ze OF | the sweet potato as an article of food is both a a this quanto cola gored A. om Hams days at least before said Court. : 
rhompson & engi 7 tan te "a gn Ho : re “rule — cause and a result of improvements in varieties, | General fourteen days at least before the said Judge of told Gouct tie sek ee ee 
Hanson 8 Wednesday—Buyers of milch cows not espe- | M®ye.—Quiet, 33.0543. ‘ methods of propagating and cooking. A few | return day of said petition. i beset , 
we ? I husetts. Pe we sl MAY Be Be) 8H) Be eM - me . n the year one thousand nine hundred and one. 
iin’ JAN Weeonem: | cally numerous, and, the general trade not so THE WOOL MARKET yorthert parts ofthe Lalted States after Novens | Fist udge of sald Conrt, ths seventeenth day of S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
ak Beaaae m ; y 22 25 tiv t steady prices, : th arts of the United States after Novem- ; : amen — vs at 
PA Berry 20 JS Henry 2 2% tive. The best selling at abou u northern parts of the § June, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
MoD Holt & Son 25 W A Bardwell 10 9 put lower grades showed a weakness. Good 7 ~ Raia hiie 16a ber. Now, by the use of suitable heated cars, | one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
New Hampshire y Dudley’ 2 beef cows in light supply and cost wt ly - Pangehed Gneee: Sa oe - senaannee : they are shipped long distances in win- | ——— DN ae aba tid eS Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
New 1 ° 4 = ‘ to pay prices asked. J.S. “ “ “ h the intro- 
a At Brighton. butchers are obliged pay p blood ter with safety, and throug e MIDDLESEX ss. 
ay | J “ree ee 3.8 Henry > Henry was selling 16 head, of 1300 tbs. Cattle “ “ Eblood “ duction of canning their use is still fur- Commonwealth of Massachusetts, SE ps, ee eee 
eel ACN EDM &Weel HAGilmore = 25 | from E. M. Granger of good quality. Sold 2 very Fine delair Pre nas ther extended. Dried sweet potatoes and sweet- | MIDDLESEX, ss. ; m - 
— ‘jones & Co. 8 iB Conners 12 _| choice milkers at $60 each, down to $35, had se ee potato flour, starch, glucose and alcohol are not PROBATE COURT. Tee halve-chine, nous ot Kin, creditors and all 
. i es 19 H E Eames 6 nice cows at $45@50. A.C. Foss, 6 steers, of nage Washed fleece...................-.- new products, but they have never been of com- | 7 41 persons interested in the estate of JOANNA| LIAM H. MORRIS, late of Somerville, in said 
0. \ B Locke 8 J T Moroney 11 tbs, at4c. W. Scollans, 4 cows, the lot for $205,2/ ee mercial importance. Now inventors are active in| K. STACY, late of Everett, in said County, de- County, deceased, intestate. 
"e. Ed Sargent 4 19 DA Walker s at $50 each, 1 at $49, 1 at $45 and $40. W. A.) pine seep—a. R. T., Middlesex County, | perfecting machinery and processes by which | _ ceased. — HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
5 eS Fe a ; Gleason, 1 extra cow $45, 1 springer $37, 4 oxen, | yracg : We have not inquired the price of rape | they expect to be able to make these products of ee ye ey Ee ee iss | tlomon the oatase of” ‘esdd diptuaed 0 Charles it, 
greek » : . ‘ 9 | - Rla > 2 oie : br et ¢ C peased, S 0 s eas . 
per.( Br 2 587 CD Lewis 15 | of 6500 tbs, at dhe. = . T. ysngy 5 v1 pe get nip seed at any of the Boston seed houses this year, | such excellence and so cheaply as to insure a presented for allowance the first and final ac-| Williams of Somerville, in the County of Middle- 
wa. W Mills 15 milch cows for $130, 1 for $46, with sales or looked it up in the catalogue, but think it | large demand for them in home and foreign mar- | count of bis administration upon the estate of said | Sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
nok Vermont. JP Day ” 8350 850. 8 Pi usually sells at about 20 to 25 cents a pound, and | kets. And lastly, the value of the sweet-potato deceased. seaiieacamnianh oc oon are hereb atu nine 
r town. tore . é a ae a r ae ~ding | , in- ou are hereby cited to appear oba ourt, ‘ Ze, in si 
F ee " ati. &' those who sow it broadcast use about five pounds | vines and roots for stock feeding is only begin Court, to be held-at Cambeldes ” said County, on | Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of June, A. D. 





Small pigs in light supply, prices strong at $2.25 


to the acre, while if drilled in as rutabaga turnip | 











ning to be understood. 











ithe {ninth day of July, A. D. 1901, at ‘nine 


1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 








| Fred Savage 16 At Brighton. Sameer | t 
| HN Jenne 5 Swift & Co 10 pe a3.25. Shotes at $3.50@7. seed would be, two or three pounds should be | —— | o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause if any you cause, it any you have, why the same should not 
NH Woodward 20° 2 Morris Beef Co. 425 ES Cr 7 ‘rom what we have read about it we | | have, why the same should not be allowed. egranted. © : 
lead. EG Piper 5 Sturtevant & BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. —. cage better way, the gain in crop re- | PAN-AMERICAN HINT. |,, And said administrator is ordered to serye| And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
AtINED™M & Weol Haley 86 thin ee oe “ee f ee ina this ened ani | Quick and Inexpensive Method. | this citation by delivering a copy thereof to | public — avout, By pubite ing this cita - 
SS Learned of ~~~ vaying the extra labor of running the see eT | all persons interested in the estate fourteen | once in each week ‘for three successive weeks 
er ‘ker 7 5 rmour & Co | 400 * rt [ssex valled the best variety. If | he great Pan-American Exposition has real- | q, a, east before said Court, or -by publish-| in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
W A Ricker 0 5 Armour & F , le Pri The Dwarf Essex is called t y ¥ : F ‘hay, , days at lez ) t iN p - - oI 
MG Flanders Ss 0 AtINED™"& Weol Wholesale Prices. | wanted for green feeding it can be cut, and in | ized fully the expectations of the managers, while | ing the same once in each week, for three suc- paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
WA Farnhan 14 1 Co, a [ae a. ‘een stalks will have | the great public 1s more than pleased with the | cessive weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH. | be one day, at least, before said Court. : 
BE Ricker 11 NE DM& Wool Poultry, Fresh Killed. | about three weeks the green stalks wi 2 | artistic and inventive displays provided. ' | MAN, a hewspaper published in Boston, the last Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
as F Ricker 24 30 CO 154 6300 Northern and Eastern— grown about as large as they were before cutting. | The creative genius apparent in the architec- | publication to be one day, at least, before said | First Judge of said Court, this fourth day of 
eam, FS Atwood ll 25 At Watertown. Chickens, choice SN nt ose 3032 eas | ture of the many buildings is without equal, and | Court, or by mailing postpaid a copy of this | June, in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
ilt to . one 11 RERas& Bro 1022 Chickens’ faire GOON... occ. 2.-nsc-<0-0-cc0 2528 the effects obtained yp che marverus colts | citation to all known persons interested in the | one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
ae P Cleoasoy : G A Sawyer 38 420 Anicean« EE ht ee he 30a 32 GOOSE FARMING IN ENGLAND. | decorations are simply astounding. fhe land- estate seven days at least before said Court. > ee ae RS 
" i a at Bri and J z Hathaway 507 — aoe eS A Sian et BA 2 13014 | soose farming and goose fattening have fallen | scape work has devolved the grounds into a per- {~~ Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTYRE. Esquire. 
sand PT in & - ; = te beueil.........ccc.cccscs-..00 | Goose farming and goose ld accounts we fect paradise. The exhibits are a chosen lot and | First Judge of said Court, this nineteenth day of | Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
ups eas Pi eons RAINE MP ODE. «0.20 00s~s00-0n0008 75a 25! off greatly in England. From old accounts far superior in comparison are they to those of all | June, in the year one thousand nine hundred | 
Wisters iced or frozen— | read that it was not uncommon for a man to keep — other expositions. i | and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. | yappLEseEx ss. 
Export Trafiic. Turkeys, choice.........----------------- ety | a flock of one thousand, each of which might be pcp asa pons ha a most ae | — ——— “PROBATE COURT 
: vere selli ‘ ceys, com. to good........-.....----- $a@9 | oan ° "ere 4y slings. and excursions can be made in every 2c | > : 
NY, By latest eable State cattle were selling ng Fei gts = = pare en dna25 | expected to rear on ara Se to localities intensely interesting, but ‘the great: | FARMERS’ WANTS _ Te the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
eady prices, 10}@12}¢, d. w., with tops at — a ‘ ’ proilers  ccalécaseeacueos cose l4al7 | he flocks were regtflarly be en to tere pre est attraction, save the nes tion, A eo other persons interested in estate re LYDIA 
| Shee ‘hanged, ¢ ai2c,d. w., and yearlings ‘hie s Se Be ona ee ees 9a10 | water the same as sheep, and the man who r Falls. which is truly one o le marvels 0: 1e | LL. STODDARD, late of Malden, in said Count 
t] : a eb ne al one week later nace pee ny op ot ee ee 81410 | them was called a ea or gozzard. The | worle. The Boston & Maine Railroad is making | ONE CENT A WORD deceased, intestate. | j “ 
a epee I sidering larg GER IE scans Scsc epics cneeesecuce~ns 6ha7 | birds were plucked five times in the year, and in every inducement possible for the benefit of the ’ Want Department is established to allow YYHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
prices will weaken on cattle, considering —_— . Ete | birds were pluc — 5 . ce I d 1 ; r other | tourist to Buffalo from New England. The rates PP a yy caiene of Stock, “Seeds, Fruits, ete. said Court to grant a letter of administration 
utivals at English ports. For the week 3055 Live Poultry. | the autumn Socks were Giivente Lanne 6 are the lowest—the routes most numerous—line 356 Help or Situation Wanted. There 1s a charge of on the estate of said deceased to Mary F. Stod- 
cattle, 122 sheep and 73 horses. 10@ ;markets. They traveled at the rate of about a | the most direct, and its trains without ¢ uestion One cent per word only, including name, address or dard of Malden, in the County of Middlesex, with- 
sceiutee di stinations: On steamer Ces- Fowls P Wh........---------0---0rerereree-* 6a7 | mile an hour, and would get over nearly ten miles — the best equipped of any from Boston, The Gen- initials. “No Display. Cash to accompany the out giving a surety on her bond. 
= apenas SNe ——— inane ee d Roosters 9 B.....-.--.-----------2---90°-"* 20.425 | : i oe to be traveled a distance eral Passenger Department of the Boston & order. You are hereby ‘cited to appear at a Probate 
DOr tia, tor Liverpool, 729 cattle by Swift & Co. and spring chickens, P th....-.-.----------+-+-- en | aday. When geese are sie ‘arm tar and Maine Railroad, Boston, will upon application Court to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
hree 25 horses by E. Snow; on steamer Columbian, for Butter. | in Europe they are driven thro gh warm ar anc send vou a Pan-American Folder wh ch is re- | LL kinds of Hons wanted. Must be well. W., Box | Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of June, A. D. 
1 by London, 234 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 240 i uoted below include | then through sand, which “boots” them for the | }iete in information of service and is yours for | “2023, Boston. | 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, ito id not 
sie do. by Swift & Co., 36 horses by R. Hayden, 10 do. a ta 4 _ journey. | Saoaeans. : tes <a eae eee 2 you have, why the same should no 
jient by E. H.Sehloeman, 2 do. by E. Cassidy ; on Creamery, extra— ¥ ; Be | BUTT AND TIP KERNELS FOR SEED. - [F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. ‘And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
cone steainer Tureoman, for Liverpool, 54 State cattle t. & N. H. assorted sizes. .-....-.---.-- aa Professor Shamel, Instructor in farm crops at | FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. | public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
join- ind Iss Canada by J. A. Hathaway; 300 Canada do. Soaiean N Y nny a EON 0a the Illinois College of Agriculture, says that it is | ITY | the Ma Erect en Pane, Soeadin & oowepanes 
iron ‘ee aah = +h = -C Northern N. Y., large tuDs...--.-.--------- bes F : : ie. ; _ | .E Webster & Ha sone Cutter for exchange. | the MASSACHUSETTS OUGHMAN, a news , 
hay ‘ Lunness & Halligan, 100 ¢ ‘anada do. by J. & C. Western, asst. Spruce ES 20.4 204 a good plan to shell off and discard both the ? tips a g oe > rer Gees etek KENT, Box 34, | published in Boston, the last publication to be 
: ( gilin; on steamer Iberian, for London, 400 Western, large ash tubs ane e cece cece ereeee re 9 | and butts of the corn ears selected for seed. That | | Boston. | one day at least before said Court. sis : 
e by Armour & Co.; on steamer Kansas, for Creamery, northern firsts.....---.--------- 13} . 4 was what we were taught to do when young, and | An‘ emoliien | | Witness, CHA — J. ig fod ma gr 
. » a » 999 ‘ees ary ‘este a ed ee t J | « a j Mire " as ,) . : -firs av 
Liverpool, 217 cattle by Morris wet Oreaees nr omens parca — Sd ee ee 16a17 | we thought it the proper way until we saw the H 6 rs ] ] for. | SOTHING better for your horse than Glosserine. peng age ig Mlle pth ache wae hanes 
state and 100 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway, Creamery, Ns RON RGAE Es: 16419 | results of a trial made by the late Dr. E. Lewis | | N See advertisement, | and one. ; 
lie sheep by R. E, Ross Brothers; on steamer Dairy, Vt. oxtra.............--.---------<-- ise 8 | Sturtevant, while Director of the New York Ex- | Eczema aE = S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
eruvian for Glasgow,84 cattle by Dowd & Keefer, Dairy, N. Y. extra..-..-- heh NCES —— periment Station at Geneva. He planted several | ¥ J OW to make 8500 per year page Ray a Fon = ee ARAN. We cp: feta 
a ss oo or Vr "a See nee = > ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ i } — , UT -UBLIS NG ‘OMPA? 
“) Canada do. by D. Monroe, 36 Canada do. by era a b awww ~ ro te TRATES, 14415 | rows of corn, placing the kernels in the drills just | fox 402, Boston. dheciesis | Ith of M husetts. 
Brown, Snell & Co. | West. imitation creamery, small tubs ‘as they grew in order on the cob, also strips in | and skin diseases, having antiseptic properties | =| Commonwea 0 ASSAacilise 
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Horse Business. 
tle supply is good in all descriptions except 


eayy draught. The latter not in sufficient num- | 





« jmitation creamery seconds 
“ladle firsts and extras....-- 


















which one had seed from cight butt Kernels in! 
each row, another from eight tip kernels in the | 
rows, and the third eight kernels from each row | 














superior to any known preparation. Results 
positive. Ingredients as pure as can be obtained 
nthis country. In one-ounce glass jars. By 
























as working foreman or farm manager on dairy 


MERICAN farmer, married, is open for engagement 
arm; thoroughly understands raising of crops, care 
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MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


of stock, management of help; strictly temperate and | WHEREAS, LEANDER B.CLEMENT of Som- 











ers to fill orders. Drivers and chunks in de- | Renovated........-..-.----.---------------- as near the middle of the bas ego = | mail. 25c. im stamps. pag eg bm oe ig eal from employers. erville, in said County, has presented to 
aud. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s sale stable ,_Boxes— : py rhe OM eae @ think in every test the kernels from the tip ga » Ne : yr. ' said Court a petition praying that his name may 
t sed out five earloads of Western, to the satis- cae oe 2 naga Seal Ne: 72, | earliest ripening corn, and in more than half also | CRYSTALLINE COMPANY, ag RETA SR AT swing - changed to that of LEANDER B. PORTER. 
: taction of shippers, at good prices, and consider | pytra dairy..........-.-----------+---+-++-- 18@183 | produced a larger yield than those nearer the = EM sceeeeeh -siens sili tate ons or anything in the | “a eee ae hereby cited to appear at a 
i. the market good for the week. At L. H. Brock- Common to good. .......---- “= Sea hadaa ag 12a16 | ale of the ear. In every case the yield was at the 108 Fulton Street, - - New York | poultry line. KOX 1014, Rockville, Ct. _}| Probate Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said 
— Way's sale stable sold 140 head from western New Trunk butter in 4 or +-tb prin Ba <wnewenteee 20a ' rate of several bushels less per acre from those | I> x — — County of Middlesex, on the twenty-fifth day of 
York, Eastern and acclimated. A good trade at Extra northern gg saat: 18a@184 | kernels near the middle of the ear. a eee . ANTED, a White Cochin Bantam cock, or cockerel. | June, A. D. 1901, at nine o clock in the forenoon, 
Pork, hastern and ¢ ' s4 Extra northern dairy ..-...---------------- on H ! Address, ALDEN P. BARKER, Middletown, R. I. | to show cause, lf any they have, why the same 
ot steady prices. Chunks at $125@175, drivers $100 (@ommon to good......-.------------+------- oe RED TOP HAY AND PASTURE. ICM f 88, ALDEN P. si should not be granted. 
- 175, with some big horses at $150@250. At Extra western creamery...-.--.------ NS es It used to be a custom when we were young to THE ALDR é ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and| And said_ petitioner iis herebs Laisosted so ave 
Weleh & Hall Co.’s sale stable market not quite y Cheene. sow red top along with clover for meadow or | TY, ceennseneeth of ceinaee and exe poultry. ineu- public notion therect by F enwsgrenen. Mine wk rr 
on ce ae ee a -* a get Darks Salen Ne D.----+--~ sas pestere land. 1k Gd wet rensh te best eenmien ’ Z oe aa hocaent Warkinn Sans on guekaleed pried: |in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a news- 
fer pair drivers, $450; 1 pair at $300; chunks, $120@ be gn 1 EE Bee 2 ns ovo nesenaseenesee 6a7 | until the clover had been cut for two years, and | ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena, Pa. | paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
wes \t A, W. Davis’ Northampton-street sale | bas ie 949} even until timothy had passed its greatest yield, | , be one day,  hcpenn nea tel —_— 
ne a good week, having speed, coach, family ‘Ff. firsts Ue Bick Wok oes -.-- 8@84 | putas it was fitto cut for hay about the same ANTED-—Situation as warden and gaping wise Jonge pe yon sll fifth day of June, 
ld addle horses at $600down to $75. At Moses ,, reine P th......-.-.----------------- 6a7 | time asthe timothy they were often sown to- | house; had | ex perience; fe. reference. % | in the year one thousand ‘nine hundred and one. 
(olan & Son's sale stable lots of imported ponies New Yhio Flats, extra cree cere cece cee teres: gest gether. It would grow on low, moist lands where ANKLIN S wach ilhebibeee sda iat ee | S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
~cotland at $150@200. General trade in Ss petra a 7a8 |the clover or timothy were likely to winter | ANTED—On or before April 1, position as superin- | aig ay Tee eee ——__-_________- 
pn s steady. Some nice family horses at $300@ | estern, . reece o kill, it made a strong, smooth turf, and the | W cadens ox baltes eater first-class, creamery ;| 
li air. 5%. aig | fine hay, when cut early, was relished by | Ze AA B years <aperhess: Se es. Address M. H. Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
ot Union Yards, Watertown. | Nearby and Cone seney, P doz......-.---- —— all the animals. Seedsmen tells us that the sales ‘sil vache — ee 
‘is Tuesday, June 18, 1901. | aeame ee _ aepiammnam ante nest 124.413 | of red-top seed are growing less, and we are very tj AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 2 to 30 Mh, by 97 | } a6 ie 
n- ‘et for beef cattle for the better qualities Michigan fancy fresh.......---------------138@ _ | sorry if it isso. Asa pasture grass a mixture of | point tom. 2. J. ee ae. ne | PROBATE ' . ini 
ii, and steady prices on the more common yt, and ye og — fresh..-.------------- pry ort | June grass or Kentucky blue — ape Endorsed by all the Leading Horse- rinses eatad ek cae i ee! pereons ne Pe ok tnteene . said 
2 It was not difficult to effect sales on Western fair to good......-..--.----------- inetat sis) and red top (agrostis vulgaris), leaves but lit- : SRKEYS For Sale_Toms weighing from 23| SANNA FREEMAN, I: I se, in s 
n is were offered. The supply was some-| Western selected, fresh.....--------------. "| tle to be desired, the first being early and the red men, Can be put in any saddle in iM Mo 32 Ioer puiiets from 17 to 18 Ths. Prices Peas | ee eer cander T. Freeman, the admin- 
- shit, that caused the firmness to pee se Potatoes. top enduring until the late " a ee of Pe able. Eggs in Season. MRS. D. C. AMOS, Oakland, Ky. | istrator of the estate of said deceased, has 
‘). H. Forbush made his best sale of 1 bee ’ .-. 70@80 | each seed per acre gives good results for pasture fjyi ° presented for allowance the ac Se hee 
4 Old sound stock P bu.....-..---------- eee a nae ; ] ed » estate of Said deceased. 
f 1200 ths, at $4.15 p ewt.; 1 bull, of 1169 | Pid sound sock P Du------ce-ce-eeereeo7 60470 | Jand, though some of the clovers may be added to 9g oP oe dhe ony ay dey ats Fooneee 
“0: 2 cows, Of 2060 Ibs, at 3he; 1 cow, 870 Southern, new, prime, p bbl.....-------- hen ny 4 improve the field the first year or two. Pp b 50 Cent Ss Ate teste Kan. Court, to be held at: Cambridge, in said County, 
©; 1 cow, of 960 tbs, at $4.15 p ewt. et m Se eee mertten enone ony _ INSECT ENEMIES OF GROWING WHEAT. rice aa * we ae on the second day of roigy, Migr tos po ag 7 a 
ice § 2 oxe , 3, at 54; 2 do., OF | , anv q SL Mic sale, owing to the} o’¢ h the forenoon, : "AUse, 
ace sold 2 oxen, of 3420 Ibs, p rote mye Green Vegetables. There are many insects which feed on and in ...--Gilt and Nickel. oB4BREL anon = gg hae #. enna Pinon dana le why the same should not be allowed. 
, at 5e; 2 stags, 2890 tbs, - dy ‘C6 re ne 40a50 | jure growing wheat, but the greater proportion of ing mill, roller process, 35 barrels capacity, with oo And said administrator is ordered to serve this 
f 2450 ths, at 3he; some at 2}a abe. “ ““; Beets, new, P dozen ..............-.---- 75a _ | the losses to wheat fields chargeable to insects is | Liberal discount by the dozen and gross. for feed. Steam power, At ie seed eae citation by delivering a copy thereof, to = 1. 
” Vay, 25 steers, of 1500 ths, at 64c ; 30 do., of Cabbage, P bbl crate.........----------- p> Ae due‘to the attacks of less than half a dozen. ite Prd ee ee OALY Edwardsburg, Mich. SOS interested in, the peony os ‘blishine the same 
‘ at ie; 20 do., av, 1475 Ths, at Ste; 40 do., Carrots, » bush ee ee 7 ¥ species. The most destructive of these pests is | page ——— - a agp Hapa gg three duecessive weeks, in 
y ths, ate, PIM...” sp cocpeaneameaneine 754100 | the chinch bug. The great damage to farm crops F W Aldrich Fitchbur Mass UFF Cochins ; young and yearling stock for sale. C. the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper 
: Milch Cows. Boece by ap hi bea aaa 101, 50 | py this insect is due to its wide distribution, its I. We 9 9 o.'ts WA SOS Some B.S -— | published in ae the how: ee ae 
r r demand, selling best in lot, at $50@60 a Cucumbers, hothouse, each......------- a prevalence more or less every year, the enormous | SEEN 5 t lity at 82. ALBERT | one day, at least, before said Court, a po » 
: i ‘gypti IK ..--------++-- 1 50.2 00 AYUGA Ducks of the finest quality ac is citation to all known 
° Sn ee ‘Sea meee 1 7ia1 85 | multiplication In favorable seasons, and to the, AGENCIES: NYE, New Washington, 0. ing. Pos latorested in tie estate, seven days at 
Fat Hogs. oe wee IIE MS AS 2504300 | fact that it attacks all the cereals and most Boston, Mass. | ————— PSE | wae 
fern at 6 fa! 1 hogs sell readily | Radishes P DOX. .....--.----------- +2 40@50 forage plants. The next in importance is the HILL & HILL, * ston, : ANTED—June 1, strong boy, 16 years old, to work | “Witness. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
vrn at 6a6te, l.w. Loca -_ se nage y basket .. 100a2 00 8 | he d t on country home for board and small salary until t Judge of said Court, this tenth day of June, 
- “gc, d. W. String — Y ite. » bbl er a 50a1 00 Hessian fly. It is estimated that the ae G R. GODFRY . Gardner, Mass. October Write experience with horses and small ae uage ne thousand nine hundred and one. 
Sheep Heuses. pene, Ben. p bbl $ : ae hd 150a200 | the wheat crop by this pest is about ten per cent. P . re * Sy Sate + ss Bed kitchen garden. R., Box 2023, Boston. in the year on §. H. FOLSOM, Register. 
, ’ | Gninach. native, @ DOX.........-..------ 20425 | of the product in the chief wheat-growing sec- | — sia 5 ; _ aoe 
‘eneral run at market were Western, be- | Spinach, native, p Fan i al NERS in need of a miller who ts thor 
: | Turnips, flat, P box.........------------ oD tions of this country, which indicates an annu ILL OWNERS tt meat ° 
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; wrt. Sheep cost stealy prices at $3.; “sa | Toma oes, hothouse, oo. Baer seeer 1502 50 importance are the wheat midge and grain plant Py references _ by appl ing to INTERNATIONAL | yipp i egex, 8s. 
awe ae eee pee el a of | Green Peas. P | 4 geeqasaiantnats 2 00@ lice. Insects of second-rate importance are the | ROLLER MILLS, Sterling, Kan, PROBATE COURT. 
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‘ers were paying fully as much as last ‘ “ MG cncéncesrsens 175@225| We remember hearing some one ask an old ne s vi n. . M ust be ne SALMA weter end scene power, corn, feed SOHEREAS, a certain matrement purporting to 
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DAVIS-CHAMEERS chalked, cracked nor peeled was 
coe Titsbeneh made from Pure “old Dutch pro- 
sexsexsn | Sm cess” White Lead mixed with Pure Linseed 
pan Oil, and thoroughly brushed out, using 
were) Nerve. { plenty of elbow grease to rub the paint in, 
ULSTER and allowing ample time for it to dry be- 
pO tween coats. 

ee pee The brands named in the margin are 
musovsr (_ , | genuine. Any shade or color required may 
pasate be easily obtained by using the National 
sun F.tzwige3n0800 | | ead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 
cot Sees, | COlors. 

CS aie Pamphlet giving full information and showing samples of 
KENTUCKY Seetitiiin. shades, etc., etc., furnished free upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 


E old-fashioned paint. that never 
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Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
FANCY-WORK IDEAS. 

The most beautiful drawn work is now 
done in colored silks, thus gaining the jewel- 
work effect so much sought after in em- 
broidery a few years ago. The experienced 
worker will readily understand that patterns 
having the web effect will be best suited for 
this sort of work. Do your buttonholing ! 
with fine linen or cotton thread as usual, | 
For the knotting threads take pearl-white 
spool silk. When weaving the webs use 
pale green, pink and lavender filo floss. 
Sometimes a jewel is worked in a single 
color, sometimes three shades are mingled in 
one web, thus giving an iridescent effect. 
When working it is well to use short 
threads, as silk has such a tendency to wear 
out quickly. 

This work is very beautiful, but the deli- 
eate shades of silk must fade quickly, and 
for that reason many a needlewoman will 
still prefer to use all white. 

Sofa pillow cases in varied patterns still 
flourish. Most of the designs are of the 
large, conventional order, and the embroid- 
erer’s art was almost dispensed with, for 
the lines were covered with narrow braids 
sewed on, having plain or picot edges, the 
spaces enclosed by the pattern filled in with 
eross stitch or some varietion of it. The 
material in general was art satine in cream, 
tan, cool-looking green or artistic shades of 
pink or blue. Some were red, too, and on 
these the design was invariably done in 
black. Creams and tans accept all colors 
with good effect. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Roach and Bedbug Destroyers. 

Herr Bernegau deserves the thanks of all 
housekeepers, and, in fact, of suffering hu- 
manity in general, fora long, exhaustive and 
exact inquiry recently made by him in re- 

ard to the real work and value of those 

ubstances hitherto recommended and gen- 
erally believed to be efficacious as roach and 
bedbug destroyers. The results are some- 
what surprising and disappointing to those 
who for years have spent money and time 
daubing the bedsteads, etc., with all the 
various bug killers, destroyers, eliminators, 
ete., of the market. 

Herr Bernegau’s method of investigation 
was very practical and certain. The bugs 
were caught and kept in glass tubes, so that 
the effects could be most closely watched. 
The following is a brief resume of results: 
Best fresh insect powder made the bugs a 
littie groggy for awhile, but they soon be- 
came as lively as ever, and seemed to experi- 
ence no evil results from the powder. When 
mixed with ten per cent. naphthalin afew 
of the bugs were killed, but results in gen- 
eral were poor. Various chemicals in powder 
form gave little better results. Hydrogen 
hyperoxide was a flat failure. Formalin 
acted well, but is too costly to be used, and, 
beside, it has unpleasant effects on those 
who apply it. Coal oil was deadly, but, 
aside from the unpleasant odor, there is the 
danger of fire, and so on through the line. 
If an article was efficient there was sure to 
be some counter-indication to its use. 

Finally Herr Bernegau tried turpentine 
oil, alone, and with naphthalin, and found 
at last the true roach and bed-bug destroyer. 
The following are his directions for freeing 
a locality—barracks say, of the “ terror that 
walketh in darkness.”’ 

All the furniture, the walls, the floor 
(the cracks and joints of which furnish 
favorite hiding places for the bugs), should 
be gone over with the turpentine oil and 
naphthalin, applied witha brush. The ap- 
plication, by its penetrating odor, chases the 
insects out of their hiding-places into the 
open, in thousands. A little sprinkling of 
the oil is sufficient to kill these. Immedi- 
atcly after having done this, with a hot solu- 
tion of carbolic soap (to 24 gajlons of boiling 
water, add a quart of liquid carbolic soap) 
wash the floors, baseboards, etc. 

To prepare the turpentine oil and naphtha- 
lin, proceed as follows: Into a half-gallon 
jug pour a quart of oil of turpentine, add 150 
grains of naphthalin, and set the jug in hot 
water, giving it several energetic shakes. 

To prepare the carbolic acid soap, heat to- 
gether equal parts of common yellow potash 
soap and of carbolic acid, until a clear solu- 
tion is obtained. 

After the turpentine and naphthalin have 
soaked into the walls, eic., the latter should 
be freshly painted or kalsomined.—Nat. 


Drug. pd. 
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Face Improvement. 


The face and the chief features which 
give expression to it are usually looked upon 
as being the chief embodiment of natural 
beauty. 

The complexion or color of the skin cover- 
ing the face is caused by the granules found 
in the epidermal layer, the quantity, velocity 
and quality of the blood flowing through it, 
and the thickness of the layer of tissue 
between the vessels and surface. Therefore 
to have a clear and unblemished skin, which 
should be the primary aim of all who value 
their appearance, we must first louk at its 
relation to our bodies. 

Directly those two important organs of our 
well being, the liver and stomach, are de- 
ranged, it is at once shown in the face. In- 
deed, it needs no Roentgen ray to penetrate 
the walls of the edifices in order to discover 
the reason of the ill beauty of the occupant. 
The great safeguards are regularity in 
habits, and avoidance of excess in diet and 
in the use of stimulants. The circulation 
should be kept right by exercise and baths. 
In these four essentials we have the secret 
of a good complexion. 





readily peels, and becomes sore on exposure 
to the air. This, also, may be relieved. 

For washing the face the softest water 
should be used and a pure superfatted soap, 
such as Castile soap. The complexion brush 
greatly aids the removal of the scales, dust 
and fatty secretions. When drying rub the 
cheeks. briskly with a rough towel. Two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered borax added toa 
basin of water will be found to aid wonder- 
fully its cleansing properties. When soft 
water is unobtainable a small quantity of 
prepared oatmeal powder (fine ground oat- 
meal and almond meal, equal parts, and 
with oil of geranium) placed over night in 
the water for washing, or in the bath, is an 
excellent skin softener. A tablespoonful of 
prepared almond meal put in the wash 
water also has a beneficial effect on the skin. 

Those with sensitive skins, that burn and 
smart with very slight exposure to the sun 
or cold wind, should use a simple lotion of 
benzoin, after washing, morning and even- 
ing. It may be dabbed over the face with a 
small toilet sponge. After drying with a 


without delay. 

When the skin becomes blue from ex- 
posure to cold, it is caused by the cutaneous 
circulation becoming retarded. Thus ona 
frosty day, our vigor and nervous power are 
weakened by the cold, and blood is drawn 
inward; that which remains moves so slowly 
through the capillaries that the change from 
bright red to dark red shows before it fin- 
ishes circuit and fills the veins.—Popular 
Science. 





Prevention of Typhoid Fever. 

‘Typhoid fever, being a disease that always 
requires the personal attendance of a physi- 
cian, may be properly referred to in a paper 
for Companion readers only from the point 
of view of prevention. 

It is well known that typhoid fever isa 
water-borne disease, and is commonly taken 
into the system in drinking water which has 
become contaminated from the excreta of 
persons suffering from the disease. Freez- 
ing does not in any way impair the vitality 
of the bacillus of typhoid, so that ice from a 
river or pond may convey the disease to con- 
sumers hundred of miles, perhaps, from the 
source of infection. 

Milk has more than once been the means 
of conveying the disease. Fortunately most 
milk-dealers are aware of the necessity of 
cleanliness in the preparation of milk for 
shipment. In most modern dairies the bot- 
tles before being filled are subjected to the 
sterilizing effects of steam. Epidemics of 
typhoid fever traced to dairies have in mos 
cases been due to the bottles having been 
washed with water from an infected well or 
pond. 

Oysters that have been bedded in bodies 
of water which receive the contents of 
sewerage pipes hgve likewise been the 
means of conveying typhoid fever. Only 
oysters eaten raw or on the half-shell can 
carry infection to the consumer, since cook- 
ing destroys the bacillus. 

A pure water supply is rightly looked 
upon as one of the greatest essentials to the 
healthfulness of a community. Many foods 
—salads, for example—cannot be cooked or 
subjected to the effects of a high temper- 
ature, while, on the other hand, washing 
them in infected water may render them the 
means of conveying disease. 

Among the chief ways of preventing ty- 
phoid fever must be mentioned the care of 





soft towel, dust the skin with violet face 
powder. The powder is dusted on the face 


however, the powder is applied to skin gen- 


washing, what is termed a ‘“‘ puff ”’ of swan’s 
down is now mostly employed. 

No application, however good, can ma- 
terially alter the texture of the skin. Grease 
paints and preparations to hide defects 
merely disguise them temporarily, and un- 
less the cause be removed they will often be 
aggravated. 

Pimples and blotches often cause much 
disfigurement. With some the surface of 
the skin is raised into little elevations, 
which are quite apparent or so small as to 
make the skin feel rough, while others have 
asmall containing matter. The little black 
spots, commonly called blackheads, are 
caused by the sebaceous matter of the skin 
becoming lodged and discolored by contact 
with the atmosphere. The blackhead may 
be removed by nipping the skin round the 
part between the fingernails, and pressing 
the discolored matter out, or they may be 
eradicated by bathing with hot water, and 
using benzoin cream. 

This may be used for the dry and mattery 
pimples. When the heads break, care must 
be taken to prevent any of the matter com- 
ing in contact with the skin. 

The yeilow or yellowish brown spots of 
color granules, called summer freckles, 
which appear on the face, neck and back of 
the hands, are caused by the action of the 
sun’s rays on the ‘‘ prickle cell ”’ layer of the 
skin. They are simply another form of uni- 
formly diffused tan or sunburn; and it is 
curious that, while with the majority of 
those with dark complexions the skin be- 
comes generally brown when exposed to the 
sun and heat of summer, most persons of 
fair complexions are liable to freckles. 

There is first a redness of the skin, from 
excess of blood in the vessels, accompanied 
by tingling anda sensation of heat. This 
is followed by a peeling off of the scarf skin. 
By ,the careful use of the simple cooling 
lotion of benzoin, recommended for the skin, 
and the powder each morning, their forma- 
tion may be prevented, when sun shades, 
parasols or veils are inconvenient. To eradi- 
cate those that have formed the ‘milk of 
cucumbers ’’ applied with a_ silk sponge 
will be found effective. The spots may also 
be removed by the application of benzoin 
cream. You cannot afford to be without one 
of these during the summer and fall months. 
Use it daily and it will keep your skin 
smooth and white. 

There are other freckles, not dependent 
on the sunlight and heat, which may appear 
at any time. They are due to a disordered 
state of the liver or to general ill-beauty. 
To remove the cause medical advice should 
be obtained. The same course should be 
followed in severe cases of sunburn, when 
the swelling of the blood vessels is followed 
by blisters, and a more or less deep-skin in- 
flammation. 

The tell-tale wrinkles of time are caused 
by a diminished elasticity of the horny 
layer of the scarf skin and a wasting 
of the papillary layer of the true skin as 
age advances, and thus the grooves that 
in youth leave no mark in after years be- 
come permanent. It is absurd to fill these 

ines up with powder and grease paints 
and attempt to hide them, as it will only 
render them more prominent afterwards. 
The best way is to do all we can to pre- 
serve the elasticity of the scarf skin by 
avoiding unneutral soaps, an adequate sup- 
ply of suitable nourishment. and mainte- 
nance of tissue activities. When the lines 
seem to be becoming prematurely permanent, 
an equal quantity of cold cream and lanoline 
should be rubbed in twice aday. The rub- 
bing should be done in the direction of the 
grooves until the cream is absorbed, and the 
skin afterwards massaged. This is the best 
method of preventing permanent wrinkles. 

Blushing, that condition so distressing in 
one sex but charming in the other, is caused 
by some mental emotion which sends the 
blood with a sudden rush through the ves- 
sels, and so gives the skin a dark flush of 
color. Self-consciousness, shyness and ex- 
cessive modesty are the principal causes. 
The best way to get over this in both sexes 
is to mix with plenty of society, and talk to 
one’s fellow creatures as often as possible. 
By these means this feeling will be over- 
come, 

Paleness is caused by emotion, such as 
nervous fear, shock or depression; and in- 
ward struggle ensues for mastery over the 
feelings, causing a rush of blood from the 
skin to some vital organ. Then the color 
forsakes the face, and it becomes temporarily 


There are some whose skin is constitu-| pallid and white. Pallor that is permanent, 


tionally coarse and florid. In such cases it 
may be necessary to use some simple appli- 
cation to render the skin soft and elastic. 
With others, the skin is so sensitive that it 


when the skin seems to be almost transpar- 
ent, arises from another cause, and is usu- 
ally the precursor of anemia. In this con- 
dition a physician should be consulted 





erally, as for the purpose of drying it after) 


the stomach itself. It seems highly prob- 


with a hare’s foot, which is prepared fitted | able that the natural juices of the healthy 
with a handle for that purpose. When, | stomach are able to destroy many germs of 


disease ; but the number which any stomach 
may be able to digest, and thus render its 
|owner safe from attack, must always be 
uncertain, and it is not desirable to test its 
' capacity in this direction. 
The fact that only certain persons out of 
a number who have partaken of food or 
, drink infected with disease germs may suffer 
| is explainable on the ground of their differ- 
/ent general physical condition, or of the 
| varying states of their digestive organs. 
| Boiling or cooking in any form destroys all 
| germ life; and food or drink about which 
|there is a question of typhoid infection 
| should be subjected to one of these processes 
before it is taken into the stomach.—Youth’s 
Companion. 
——— Sa ial = 
Microbes and the Human Body. 


A lecture by Dr. Elic Metchnikoff of the 
Pasteur Institute of Paris brings together 
many matters unknown to the layman. 
Some of its paragraphs are condensed in 
what follows. 

The title of the lecture was the ‘ Micro- 
bian Flora of the Human Body ’’—microbes 
being plants and not animals. The body of 
a new-born infant is free from microbes of 
all sorts, but within a few hours’ mi- 
crobes take up their residence never 
to abandon it. ‘Their favorite habitation 
in the skin is the capillary _folli- 
cles—deep sheaths suited to the forma- 
tion of hair. The mucous membranes are 
inhabited also, though that of the eye, con- 
stantly washed with tears, is comparatively 
free. The digestive organs contain them in 
the greatest abundance. Thirty species in- 
habit the mouth; about thirty species the 
stomach, many species the small and some 
forty-five species the greater intestine. 
About seventy separate and distinct species 
are ordinarily present in the whole body. 

What are the functions of the microbes? 
The flora of the cavity of the mouth are use- 
ful in that they assist the healing of wounds. 
The acids secreted by certain bacteria in 
the small intestine protect it against the 
invasion of certain harmful microbes which 
prevent digestion. The spread of the germs 
of Asiatic cholera is often prevented by the 
action of hostile microbes which they en- 
counter in the intestines. In general, how- 
ever, the effect of the microbian colonies 
is harmful, not helpful. Headaches, exhaus- 
tion, neurasthenia, dyspeptic asthma, cer- 
tain forms of epilepsy, .etc., are probably 
due to poisons originated by the microbes of 
the digestive system. And whenever the 
normal forces of the body flag, the increase 
in the number of microbes results in serious 
harm. 

How are we to square the conviction that 
so many of the microbes of the human body 
are injurious with Darwin’s argument that 
useless or harmful portions are eliminated 
by the processes of natural selection ? 

It is a curious fact that many of the organs 
which sustain microbes are themselves now 
either useless or even injurious For in- 
stance, the capillary follicles of the skin are 
now quite useless organs and _ represent 
merely what is left of the hair formerly cover- 
ing the bodies of our progenitors. The ver- 
miform appendix is now useless, or worse, 
though it was once of service. The stomach 
can be dispensed with to the advantage of 
the race. Several persons are now living 
without stomachs and suffer no inconven- 
ience. The small intestine is essential to 
life, but two-thirds of it can be excised with- 
out harmful effects. Nearly all of the larger 
intestine can be removed in the same way, 
as most of it now fulfils no useful function. 
The large intestine is our inheritance from 
a class of ‘herbivorous vertebrate animals, 
capable of running at great speed, and is not 
now useful to men. 

The lecturer looks forward to assisting the 
natural tendency to the atrophy of such 
organs by surgery, while medicine will cope 
with the microbes that infest them. The 
lecture in question will eventually be pub 
lished by the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Manchester, England.—New York 
Sun. 
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Domestic Hints. 
ICE CREAM IN SPUN SUGAR. 
It has been found, as a rule, that children like 
chocolate and strawberry ice cream best. If it is 
bought of a caterer it will be well to have fancy 
forms of the two kinds mixed. If made at home 
nothing is prettier than sugar baskets. It is 
much better to have a clear day for spinning the 
sugar crisp. Put two pounds of granulated sugar, 
two cups boiling water and one-fourth teaspoon 
ful cream of tartar into a smooth stewpan: 
and boil without stirring until the syrup 
begins to discolor, which is about 300°. As 
the sugar adheres to the sides of the pan, 
wash it down with the hand first dipped in cold 
water. Take from the fire quickly and place into 
@ pan of cold water to stop boiling. Then trans- 
fer toa pan of boiling water. When the syrup 








cools slightly, put in a wire whisk made for the 
purpose, and wave it back and forth. Gather the 
threads up and twist into a nest. 

PEACH SHORTCAKES. 
Mix one pint of flour, one-half teaspoon salt and 
four level teaspoons of Mrs. Lincoln’s Baking 
Powder. Add one-fourth cup melted butter to 
three-fourths cup milk, stir quickly into the flour 
and drop by large spoonfuls on a warm greased 
griddle. Pat out round and turn when risen and 
brown. Split, and eat with butter, sliced peaches 
and sugar. 

GREEN CORN. 

To boil green corn strip off the husks and re- 
move the fine, silky threads (a sinall vegetable 
brush serves well for this purpose). Put into 
freshly boiling water and cook from ten to twenty 
minutes. Cook only until done, for if boiled too 
long the corn hardens and its flavor is impaired. 
To greatly improve corn that is not very sweet 
add from a quarter to half a cup of sugar to the 
water in which it is boiling. 


CROWN OF LAMB. 

Have the meat man fix the crown, then wrap 
the bones in oiled paper and set in pan to roast 
as for ordinary cut of lamb; when ready to serve 
heap with cooked peas which have been sea- 
soned, and arrange latticed potatoes for a garnish. 

FRENCH DRESSING. 

One tablespoonful of vinegar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of olive oil, a saltspoonful of salt and one of 
white pepper, and a few drops of any good sauce. 
Lettuce should be well washed in very cold 
water,leaf by leaf, and drained in a basket, which 
comes for the purpose, then placed on the ice, 
and at serving time put into the salad bowl. Let- 
tuce should never be cut with a knife, but torn 
with a fork and spoon, and it should not be al- 
lowed to stand after the dressing is poured over 
it. 

TOMATOES STUFFED WITH CHEESE. 

Cut six tomatoes in half, scoop out part of the 
inside and put this in a saucepan and cook until 
nearly all the water has been absorbed, then add 
halfa teaspoouful of sugar, one heaping table- 
spoonful of butter, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
grated cheese, two heaping tablespoonfuls of 
dried bread crumbs, pepper and salt to taste, 
and a few drops of onion juice. Sprinkle 
the tomatoes with salt, pepper, a little 
sugar and grated cheese, then fill them with 
the dressing, dot them with tiny bits of butter, 
and sift over them a few bread crumbs. Melt 
half a teaspoonful of butter ina baking-pan, put 
the tomatoes in, and bake twenty or twenty-five 
minutes. Take them out carefully when done 
arrange on a dish, make a little gravy in the pan 
in which they were baked by adding a little more 
butter, half a cupful of milk, a heaping teaspoon- 
ful of flour, and salt and pepper to taste. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


fo wash your table silver without scratching, 
spread a cup towel in the bottom of the dishpan, 
before placing the silver in it. But few pieces 
should be washed at one time. little milk 
added to the water is excellent to keep the silver 
bright. 

One of the most novel summer entertainments 
is aclover luncheon. The table cloth and nap, 
kins used at a recent entertainment of this 
nature were in the clover-leaf design. At an in- 
formal luncheon to be given this season the 
round table of ~olished mahogany will be left un- 
covered. The cirewar ceutre piece and plate 
doilies of sheerest linen will be ornamented 
with graceful clover blossoms and their leaves, 
with here and there a four-leaf. A quaint, 
mound-like centrepiece, filled with large, perfect 
vlovers of crimson and white, with an abundance 
df their own leaves, willbe used. A few long- 
stemmed clovers tied with green ribbon will be 
laid ateach plate. Name cards done in water 
colors will have the clover design. The sand- 
wiches to be cut in shape of aclover leaf, tied 
with green ribbon. The jelly—with strawberries 
moulded in it—moulded inthe same shape, also 
the ice cream. The cake will be cut in the same 
clover-leaf form, and iced in red and green. 

A delicious paste for sandwiches may be made 
by creaming together half a cupful of grated 





spoonful of paprika and a teaspoonful of anchovy 
paste. 

Chopped beef loaf is an excellent substitute for 
veal loaf for people who do not like veal. Have 
one pound of the best round chopped fine at the 
butcher's. Soften it with a little hot water and 
melted butter. Make a dressing similar to that 
for stuffed flank steak, add the meat and bake in 
a loaf-shaped tin. 

Fresh, green vegetables should be cooked as 
soon after they are gathered as possible; those 
containing sugar, as corn and peas, lose some of 
their sweetness by standing. Wash thoroughly 
in cold water, but unless wilted, do not soak. It 
is better not to prepare fresh, green vegetables 
until they are needed, but if they must be pre- 
pared some time before cooking, cover with cold 
water. Most vegetables should be put into fresh, 
rapidly boiling, salted water, and if cooked in un- 
covered vessels, they will retain a better color, 
as high heat destroys their color. In no instance 
permit them to steepinthe warm water, as this 
toughens them, and in many cases destroys both 
color and flavor. The saltin the water hardens 
it, and it also sets the color in the vegetable. 

The old-fashioned shortcake, made with a rich 
biscuit crust, has, in the minds at least of those 
accustomed to it in their youth, never been 
excelled, but the art seems to be in danger of ex- 
tinction among the younger generation. The great 
difference between the old and the new way is in 
the preparation of the fruit, the modern method 
being to place the whole fruit in layers on the 
split cakes and to serve them with cream. Old 
housekeepers, on the contrary, put the hulled 
berries ina bowl before making the crust, chop 
them with a silver knife and cover them with 
sugar. When the cakes (they are baked 
in layer tins) come from the oven they 
are split and the fruit is piled on the 
cut side of each, one being piled above the 
other. The balance of the fruit and juice is 
served from a bowl onthe table as a sauce for 
the shortcake. If plain or whipped cream is to 
be used instead of the juicy fruit mixture, it will 
be better not to cut the fruit until just before it is 
put on the cakes, and not to sweeten it until after- 
ward. Recipes for the biscuit paste can be found 
on all baking-powder cans. The dough should 
be rolled into sheets about half an inch thick. 
Cut it while hot with a hot bread knife. Indi- 
vidual shorteakes may be made by making 
baking-powder biscuit somewhat larger and 
thinner than the usual kind, splitting each and 
preparing it in the same way as the large cake. 


_ Fasbion Motes. 


o*, A novel idea for trimming boleros is to edge 
the lower hem with long pendant loops of ribbon 
or gold braid. Through these loops a waistband 
is passed. A waistband of a color different from 
that of the ribbon trimming is preferable. 

«*, Something extremely practical to keep erect 
the dainty muslin and pique stocks now so much 
worn is a perforated neckband of celluloid. It is 
easliy fastened inside the stock, and may be 
purchased at almost any notion or neckwear 
counter. 

e*» Among the fancy hose of the season a varia- 
tion from the usual lace patterns has been seen 
in some pairs of black silk, embroidered with jet 
paillettes. One pretty design consists of three 
bowknots of closely set paillettes on the instep. 
Another has lines of paillettes running up and 
down the instep. Some of the latest patterns 
also contain gold thread, in stripes, alternating 
with openwork 

e*, The most appropriate trimming for sailor 
hats this season is a puffing of silk, which hides 
nearly the entire brim, as well as the crown. The 
silk may be set off to best advantage by a buckle 
or a long, sweeping plume, laid on flat. 
e*sSome of the best milliners now prefer for 
outing hats polka-dot ribbon, on which the dots 
are of several sizes, intermingled in a somewhat ! 
heterogeneous mass. This design has the advan- 
tage of not being duplicated in the very cheap 
qualities of silk. 

a*, The bolero, in lace, embroidery or heavier 
material, still holds its own on both sides of the 
ocean. Those of lace are especially effective over 
blouses of fine muslin, closely tucked, while those 
of embroidery are a charming addition to lawn 
waists. 

a*e The new summer blouses are made in the 
simplest way possible, anu slightly pouched in 
front. A dainty ezample is of white Swiss, of the 





cheese, a tablespoonful of butter, one-half salt- | 


finest quality, pin tucked all over. It is but- 
toned invisibly in the back, the only decoration 
being the folded belt of turquoise blue satin cross- 
ing at the front, held by a tiny gold clasp, and 
the transparent collar, with upper edge of the 
satin. A narrow satin tie, fastened by a gold 
clasp like that on the belt, gives the finishing 
touch. 

e%e A more elaborate waist, made of similar 
material and in similar fashion, has black Chan- 
tilly insertion applied in vertical lines all around, 
extending from waist to bust line,where each ends 
in a point, on which is a tiny blue button. This 
produces a Spanish girdle effect that is extremely 
pretty. The belt is of white silk, overlaid with 
lace, and has for finish a turquoise buckle. The 
collar is like the belt, with the addition of a rosette 
of blue tulle with turquoise ornament in the 
centre, at the left side, almost under the ear. 

a”, Separate skirts of silk are in favor once 
more, with black taffeta in the ascendant. For 
the summer, however, the revived chameleon 
tinted silk will be largely used, with velvet ribbon 
and lace ruffles for trimmings. 

ae The unprecedented demand for taffeta jack- 
ets shows no abatement, there being a decided 
preference for the Eton. The most popular mod- 
els are tucked all over, but the hemstitched and 
even plain ones are being extensively used. 

es Fancy hose will be worn with all low shoes, 
and lace effects will undoubtedly be the favorites. 
It has been a fad lately to have the hose worn 
with an evening gown match it in color. 

> 
The World Beautiful. 
{Lilian Whiting in Boston Budget.] 

“There is in the mind a faculty, which, if it re- 
ceives the correct impression, is able to correct 
the mental and physical life of a person and pro- 
duce a manifest impression on his environment, 
the secret of which is conscious and concentrated 
attention under direction of the will of the in- 
dividual. 

“The subjective mind is a distinct entity. 
It occupies the whole human body, and, when not 
opposed in any way, it has absolute control over 
all the functions, conditions and sensations of the 
body. While the objective mind has control 
of all our voluntary functions and = mo- 
tions, the subjective mind controls all the 
silent, involuntary and vegetative functions. 
This subjective mind can see without the use 
of physical eyes. It perceives by intuition. It 
has the power to communicate with others with- 
out the use of ordinary physical means. It can 
read the thoughts of others. It receives intelli- 
gence and transmits it to people at a distance. 
Distance offers no resistance against the success- 
ful missions of the subjective mind. It never 
forgets anything. It never sleeps. It is capable 
of sustaining an existence independent of the 
body. It never dies. It is the living soul.’ 


ry 


That ‘distinct entity ’’ which has been 
called the ‘subjective mind’’ is probably 
more accurately defined as the real person, 
the man himself, the immortal being who 
inhabits for a time the physical body. The 
development of this immortal self by an 
intellectual and moral and religious progress 
is the real business of life,—the raison d’ etre 
of man’s sojourn on earth. There is no 
more important truth to be grasped at the 
present time than that this culture and de- 
velopment of the spiritual self, or this spirit- 
ualization of life, is in no sense a matter of 
incantations and mysterious rites, but is | 
only to be achieved through faith in God, | 
through prayer and the constant uplifting 
of the spirit to the Divine. The inspira- 
tion of life lies in the unceasing effort 
to unite all the conscious inner life 


are called to lift hides in itself 
secrets of strength 
----TO shape the whole future is)... 


jem, but only to shape faithfully , ., 
according to rules already i, t 


possible for each of us, who will y ith 
nessinquire, to ascertain clearly \) 

own part, ought to do; this let him wit 
do and continue doing. The gene; 

as it has always done, rest well i 
intelligence than ours.—Carlyle, 

----It requires less grace ji), re; 
martyr for Christ on a public stay 
kind and considerate in the familj., 
of domestic life, or to maintain 
tegrity in the ordinary transactions . 
The Christianity that is faithful in; 
least isa more difficult Christiay;: 
which glows and triumphs on gy:;,.; 
Little love can perform great actioy,. 
quires great love to present, like |)1: 
small offerings, and to devote every ; 
task of our life to God. 

----T have heard of a certain «; 
used always to carry with him a litt): 
tiny volume had only three leaves ; 
to tell, it contained not a single word 
was a leaf of black paper, black as 
was a leaf of red—secarlet; and the |... 
of white, without spot. Day by da 
look upon this singular book, and at 
the secret of what it meant. He sj: 
the black leaf, that is my sin, and t), 
God which my sin deserves; [look 4) 
think itis not half black enough toy. 
guilt, though it is as black as black e 
red leaf reminds me of the atoning - 
the precious blood; and I delight to Jo, 
weep and look again. The white lea: 
my soul as it is washed in Jesus’ blood 
white as snow.”—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Brilliants. 


We can best minister to Hii by helpin: 
Who dare not touch his hallowed vari), 
Their lives are even as ours, one piece, 
Him know we not, Him shall we neve; 
Till we behold Him in the least of thes 
Who suffer and who sin. —Lucy | 


I play not here marches for victors « 
great marches for conquered and - 
sons. 

Have you heard that it was good to es 

1 also say it is good to fall—battles ar 

aww same spirit in which they are wo 

I beat triumphal drums for the dead, 

Vivas to those who have failed! 


Ido not know 
Where falls the seed that I have tried + 
With greatest care, 
3ut I shall know 
The meaning of each waiting hiour by 
Sometime, somewhere! 
—F.C. Bro 


So live today, that when tomorrow comes 
Thou shalt not cloud the sun with vai: 
But let thy hand and heart commit thos: 


—Osyoud | 


Show us, dear June, that not in va 
Our lives need be! 
Show us that we 
Must also wait, through frost and ra 
To bloom like thee. 
—Luey La 


— 


That love for man and faith in God beget 





Historical. 


——The first iron steamship was built 





with the Divine will and guidance. The 
problem that presents itself to the instruc. 
tors of the deaf, dumb and blind is this de- | 
velopment and liberation of this spiritual 
self, that the psychic powers may, to some | 
extent, take the place of the outer senses | 
that are closed. The physical mechanism of 
communication with the visible world is de- | 
fective, and that perception which is spirit- | 
ual sight must overcome blindness; that | 
swift recognition which is spiritual hearing | 
must overcome deafness; and the wonderful 
delicacy and intense keenness that these 
perceptions develop in those with defective 
senses is itself an incontroyertible proof of 
the reality of the inner spiritual being that 
for a time inhabits the physical body. 
The observation of the deaf and blind leads 
one to see that sight and hearing in all 
people vary in degree, and that a vast num- 
ber of people are partially defective in these 
senses, and that all mankind are defec- 
tive beyond a given point. There are 
vibrations too fine to be detected by the 
human ear; and the sight of the eye is, as is 
well known, entirely limited to a certain de- 
gree of distance even in those whose eye- 
sight is the keenest. Clairvoyance and 
clairaudience are considered as abnormal 
and phenomenal gifts, and as in no way 
conceivable nor even desirable as general 
and usual] powers for every one. Yet what 
are they but the sight and hearing of the 
spiritual man, the development of the powers 
of the subtle body transcending those of 
the physical body. This ethereal or psychic 
body is in correspondence with the ethereal 
world. It is found to be an inhabitant 


——Omnibuses were introduced in Ne 


| n 1830. 
The Massachusetts Humane Soviet 
The object of its f 





established Feb. 23, 1791. 
mation was to recuscitate life in a perso. 
any accident may appear suddenly to 

and lifeless; to encourage the means fo 
ing them to animate life, and to award ni 
silver and gold to all persons who ma) 


—The first lucifer match was made in 1- 


cause of saving any of his fellow-creatures : 


drowning or from sudden death. 

——The Quakers have the distinction «1 
built the first meeting-house in Bostou 
disused in 1708, and the society moved 1 
gress street. The Quakers suffered ever) 
of cruelty establishing their faith in | 
scourging and imprisonment were the 1 
of prevention at first employed. Banislu 


— In the years 1649, 1665, 1678 and 1 


| pox spread among the inhabitants of Bost 


great destruction of life. In 1702 there 
persons who died under its power. In 17 
persons had it in a natural way and that 
was a large half of the sole proportion 1 
S44 died. In 1730 about four thousand 
smallpox occurred; vaccination with t 
being the discovery of Dr. Jenner of | 
was introduced here about the year 1~« 
Benjamin Waterhouse. 

— After the extensive fire of Oct. 2.1711 
greatly checked the prosperity of Bost 
houses were generally built of brick and 
stories. The First Church commenced te! 
onthe site of the old ehureh in April 
brick and of three stories, in which tl 
meeting May 3.1713. This house stood 
17, 1808, and the next meeting of the so 
held in their new chureh in Chauncey })! 
days afterwards, and of whieh a very © 


number of the BUDGET. 





of that world in which it finds itself the 


sufficiently developed to take command, so 
to speak, while here of the will and the con- 
sciousness and all the mechanism of the 
physical body, it then brings to bear upon 
practical, daily life all this infinite and irre- 
sistible energy of the higher planes with 
which it is in receptive relation. Then, 
whether in the body or out of the body mat- 
ters little in the responsive communion with 
those who have passed though death. “ Could 
the spiritual vision of the present man be 
unfolded but for a moment, to realize 
the mighty forces of nature that will 
one day be at his command, he would 
become dizzy at the contemplation of such 
wondrous possibilities,’”’ says a recent 
writ. “The electro-magnetic energy that 
holds worlds in their orbits, and neutralizes 
the power of gravitation, is but one of 
those powers that awaits the growing 
genius of manto utilize. The magnetic 
force is the attractive or centripetal 
power; the electric force is the re 
pellant or centrifugal power. A ma- 
chine will be invented, in the near future, 
that will combine these into a single electro- 
magnetic force, and with this foree the 
power of gravitation will be neutralized. 
Then the world’s traftic will be as readily 
carried in the airas now it is upon the 
ground. The forces of the Universe await 


been “agreed upon that our brother, | 
Purmont, shall be entreated to becom: 
master for teaching and nurturing tl 
with us.” The record does not make \: 
acceptance of that offer, or otherwise, ! 
ehureh records of Jan. 6, 1739, it is stu 
Philemon Purmont was dismissed to 
Wheelwright and others at Piscata: 
first provision for the support of schools - 
have been made by voluntary contributi: 
is a subscription recorded on the last |: 
oldest volume of town records, whic! 
discerned to be towards the maintena 
schools. The contribution was heade: 
governor, Mr. Henry Vane. 


Hotes and Querics. 


How FIGs ARE CuRED.—* W. Il. | 
figs have been collected they are dipp 
ing brine, and then dried on trays for 1 
four days, according to the weather 
is supposed to bring the sugar to the » 
hasten the drying. After being drie: 
placed in “ sweat boxes,” holding t 
pounds each, where they remain ter | 
Then they are washed in cold salt 
move all dirt, and are packed |) 
girls in half-pound, one-pound ai 
boxes, in layers, being split prelimii.: 
short-bladed knife. 

USE OF HORSEHIDE IN Rizeon 
“User”: The use of horsehide in! 





only the dissipation of ignorance, selfishness 
and greed to bless and harmonize the 
world.”’ 

The outlook for the Twentieth Century in 
its grandeur, and the unfolding powers 


and deeper insights into the hidden forces | 


a new earth. The drama of life is to be up- 





beauty and 


oy: OBOE I ANTS AEE SSO RENE “hi RS AP one 
Gems of Thought. 


familiar, but this is only one of the 1 
which this valuable leather is put.” 
York leather merehant the other : 
parts of the hide are used for sho 
leather produced for the purpos: 


and expanding powers of man, and the new ' Cordovan, from Cordova in Spain. \ 


first made. Cordova is a fine, stron. 


of nature, can hardly be exaggerated. We | leather, which costs about the sani 
stand on the threshold of a new heaven and calfskin. Horsehide is used also [0 
; : facture of gloves and mittens, and it! 
lifted ight gw plane, to the realm of and pote made of it an excellent 
lessedness and radiance and | buckskin. Horsehide is used in 1: 

___| lashes, and some parts of it are us 
——-| ing shoestrings; it is used lars) 
riage leather, in covering seats. 4 





Horsehide is much thinner th 


----Kn every part and corner of our life, to lose The supply of horsehides comes ¢!)' 
one’s self is to be gainer, to forget one's self is to cities. Large quantities of horselii:> 


be happy.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 


where it may bloom forth.—Douglas Jerrold. 


ported from Europe, the greatest numbe! 
----Blessed be the hand that prepares a pleas- coming from Russia. The finest of :!! | 
ure for a child, for there isno saying when and come from Normandy, in France. | 
hides are commonly the best, and the | 
---- Those who climb to the supremest heights American horsehides come from thir 


of sorrow find its tablelands bathed in the sun draught horsehides used by brewers 20! 


shine of hope and immortality.—Lorenzo Sosso. 


----Every hard duty that you would rather not other hides tanned the number of horse!" 


do, that it will cost you pain, or struggle, or sore 
effort to do, has a blessing ia it. Not to do it is to 
miss that blessing. Every heavy load that you 


As compared with the number of cowlides © 


Brattle street and dates back to 10. Phis 


the loss of an ear was subsequently substitu! 


photograph was printed in the recent Old | 


——The earliest trace of the present sy>! 
moment it is released by death. But if! free schools on the records of the town 0! 
| is dated April 13, 1635, where it is stated 


of course, limited, but in the aggregate |! '> - a 
amounting to between 150,000 and two BUI" 
thousand hides annually in this count’y. 
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DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA, 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 
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i{ toa teaspoonful of Ready Relief in 
‘umbler of water,repeated as often as 
harges continue, and a flannel sat- 
with Ready Relief placed over the 
}, or bowels will atford immediate re- 
i soon effect a cure. 


| ty 
¥, 4 


RNALLY—Radway’s Ready Relief 
r will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 
im, Nervousness, 
idache, Flatuleney and all internal 
Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold by 


) 
y 
re 





/ 


ists. 


WAY & CO., 55 Elin St.. N. ¥. 


Poetry. 


REGRET. 
own May enamoured: glad and free 
with flower-shod feet o’er hill and 
inh, 
. for her white bloom I wateh in vain, 
reh her olden haunts, yet cannot see 
vay she vanished:—What is June to me, 
tening, dream that I may hear again 
J-voiee singing even in the rain, 
the soul of sweet Persephone? 
lelay! Haply she had not meant 
y sun-brimmed eyes thy way to choose. 
the lilies breathe not where she went, 
c)tingales, her nightingales refuse. 
b'st with June and scorn’st my discon- 


it thy scorn who hast no May to lose? 
MRs. WHITON-STONE. 

+ >—> 

MY LADY'S SLIPPERS. 





bits of satin deftly cut, and sewn 
humbler leather of the length and span 
nia might have chosen for her own; 
) curving arehes fashioned on the plan 


las lent his name to, lifting high 
iainty feet above all earthly things, 


le lighting each its way a brilliant flings 


s to guide her as she passes by. 
ry wonders of the craftsman’s art, 
\tin trick isthis that you have played 
i should thus misguide a trusting maid! 


‘ve led her, wandering, straight into my 


eart. - R. D. W., in New York Life. 
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ANOTHER MAY TIME. 
iy’s fair mornings dawn for me once more, 


rd. bough and blossom, with their hints of 


spril 


houghtful twilight with its lingering, 
escent light on sea and shore; 

1 the luminous air I feel the thrill 

e. pervading wood and vale and hill. 





it lacks the May time? Rose-flushed buds un- 


thousand fragrances are on the air; 


rend of new hopes again is told, 


sweet rejoicings that the world is fair; 

I turn from all this radiant bloom 
1 blinded eyes that only see through tears 
ptured cross—blue eyes forever closed— 


all the lonely hours of all the years! 
—Ijlian Whiting, in Harper’s for June. 


in ial 
A SPRING MORNING. 
the glorious morning wakes to life, 
Lall its chirping birds and lowing flocks, 
reening fields and moss-bespangled rocks, 
| the floating seents, on breezes rife! 
may have pressed; and, sharp as is the 


knife! 


nds may have left us sad; or careless, all, 


crowds have passed; but this great festival 


power to glorify the toiler’s strife! 


from glowing headlands bathed in fire, 


to the sloping coast which breakers kiss; 
ud all the view—a boundless scene of bliss— 
>, like a trumpet voice, “‘ Aspire! Aspire!” 


s not low while beauty girds the view; 


ud, though men fall, God’s seasons still are 


iam Joseph Galligher, in Chambers’s Jour- 


><> —___—_———- 
THE JESTER. 


\ rode together down the eclaustral aisles 


lim woodland. From the cool retreats 


eaty privacies the mated birds 
| their throats in song. 
‘1 coursed a diaphanous sky, and sent 


High overhead 


i swaying boughs his javelins of gold. 
ivr stream rang all its crystal bells 


' banks of moss and fern beside the way 


they unheeding. The sleek 
teeds 
«less hoofs on mast and russet leaves, 
~! year’s fallen glory. Each was young, 
was very fair. His arm was zoned 
r; the twin roses in her cheeks 
is she drooped against him, her bright 
I 


oer 


passed 


his shoulder, and her dancing 
s bronzed cheek. 

re they ware of one 

ved and tattered, in the shadow stood 
ipon a staff. His sightless eyes 

| upon the twain, a flickering hand 
‘hrust towards them, while across his 


th unseasonable rains and dews, 

d ran, ‘“* Sweet folk, alms for the blind.’ 
sounds of pity they drew rein ; 

pleading palm a coin was laid, 
ience-free they pricked along their 


ily, from behind, a peal of mirth 
vin as with a buffet, and they turned. 
his face the beggar plucked a mask, 
| varments from his body slipped, 
held the dazzlings wings of Love. 
unes B, Kenyon, in Atlantic Monthly. 
>So 
‘HOU OF LITTLE FAITH: 
d, be at peace: the snowdrop lies 
i: sepulehre of ghastly snow; 
s floating up the Southern skies, 
ling the pale snowdrop waits below. 





sade: in dull December's day, 

« believe there is a month of June; 
Stairs of April and of May 
sun climbed to the summer’s noon. 


«: [love God, and half I rest, 

' God loves thee, so all rest thou, 

summer, our dim-visioned Best— 

ilis heart thy prayer is resting now. 
—George MacDonald. 

-.?S 

Was a young woman of Ia, 

ould sit on a sofa and Sa, 

| a venturesome Mr. 

d kiss her small Sr. 

~ll8 would grow faint and soon Da. 

—New York Press. 
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li spring’s here by the almanac, 
proposition doesn’t go 
the barefoot farmer boy 
“ stubbed ” the nail clear off his toe. 
—Indianapolis Press. 





Sleeplessness, 














Miscellaneous. 


**A Variety Turn.’ 


Leze Majesty in Lutzingen. 

Except in tourist time, the duties of her maj- 
esty’s consul at Weissberg-on-the-Oder cannot 
be call excessive.. As it was yet early spring in 
the principality of Lutzingen, I had absolutely 
nothing to do, save to poke up an official fire, 
read unofficial novels, and (on fortunate occa- 
sions) converse with chance callers at the con- 
sulate. 

This was one of the “fortunate occasions,” for 
M. de Lamothe had come to cheer my solitude. I 
had met M. de Lamothe only a few days before, 
while exploring the wooded country on the other 
side of the Oder. He was an Alsatian, he ex- 
plained, and a writer by profession—but as he did 
not favor me with particulars regarding his works 
I gathered that his literary aspirations were so 
far uncrowned by success. 


M. de Lamothe and I had been discussing Jo- 
hann XXIIL., the absentee Prince of Lutzingen; 
my Alsation acquaintance agreeing in a rather 
listless way with the warm and decidedly undip- 
lomatic sentim-nts which I expressed. ‘No 
doubt, Mr. Mallory, you are right,” he said. “A 
ruling sovereign should, I suppose, live among 
his subjects. But has he not placed the. govern- 
ment.in the hands of good ministers? There is 
Herr von Rottweiler, the president of the Council 
of State—”’ 

“A professional politician, nearly as unpopular 
as the prince himself. If I might speak quite un- 
reservedly—”’ 

“*Please do, Mr. Mallory. 
tales.” 

“Well, it is indiscreet to talk; but the state of 
affairs disgusts me so much that itis a comfort 
to find some one to whom I can relieve my feel- 
ings safely.””. And then and there I told Lamothe 
everything which I had discovered about the 
corruption practised by Von Rottweiler and the 
other councillors, the scandalous over-taxation 
of the people, the wholesale bribery in connection 
with government contracts and the fnfamous 
proposal to turn the capital town of Marbach into 
a gambling centre. Lamothe listened politely 
while I unburdened myself, raising his eyebrows 
over the most flagrant portions of the narrative, 
but displaying no very great interest. 

“‘T never heard that Prince Johann was a profli- 
gate,’ I putin, ‘“* but merely that he was a care- 
less young fellow, who spent his time in explora- 
tion and travel, instead of properly governing his 
people.” 

Lamothe’s reply I did not hear, for the noise of 
carriage wheels in the streets caused me to turn 
my attention in that direction. Had the Consul- 
General at Marbach honored me with a visit? 
No. A lady descended from the coach which 
stopped directly outside my door, and presently 
the following card made its appearance: ‘“ Miss 
Kitty Gosser. (‘You All Know Her!’) From 
the Principal Musie Halls, London.” 

I gazed dehghtedly at this announcement, and 
motioned M. de Lamothe to keep his seat by the 
fireside. Of course, 1 Knew Kitty Gosser. 

“Don't stir, M. de Lamothe,” I said. ‘My 
visitor is one of the jolliest little women, and the 
best variety singer in England.” 

We heard her business-like step on the stair. 
The door opened, and in she sailed—much as she 
does at home, though a trifle less brilliantly at- 
tired. But in spite of her outward appearance 
of good humor, and the jaunty fashion in which 
(upon my introduction) she gave her hand to 
Lamothe, I could see clearly that all was not 
well with Kitty Gosser. And as Miss Kitty was 
not the one to Keep either her happiness or sor- 
row to herself. we were soon in possession of the 
secret trouble to which I owed this visit. 

**You Know that I’ve been a flat failure in my 
German tour?” she said. 

No, [had not heard that regretable news. I 
was about to add that I could scarcely credit it, 
but Kitty interrupted my intended consolation. 
“ That's all nonsense, Mr. Phil Mallory. I know 
when I’m making a mess ofit. They don’t under- 
stand me here. From Berlin to Baden my songs 
have fallen flat; and unless I do something sen- 
sational to make them flock to see me,I shall 
have to go back to ‘The Smoke’ (I presume she 
meant London) with my flag hauled down. Think 
how Nellie Buffington will laugh!—how they'll all 
laugh!—Phil Mallory, you must do something to 
give me a ‘leg up.’ ” 

I cast a mock mournful look at Lamothe, but 
that worthy was admiring my view of the Dom- 
strasse, and had apparently no interest in the 
conversation. 

* Well, Miss Gosser,” I remarked, “I’ve heard 
of her majesty’s consuls being put to many 
strange uses—playing the private detective, 
physicking pet dogs, and so forth—but this is the 
first time, I fancy, that one of us has been called 
on to act the part of theatrical agent.”’ 

“‘T—I thought you were a friend,” cried Kitty 
tearfully. 

“T am 
but —” 

“ There are no ‘ buts’ between real friends.” 

Who could answer the minx otherwise than in 
the affirmative. 

‘Good!’ she continued. ‘‘ Then listen to my 
plan. But first; your other visitor is not a sub- 
ject of the Prince of Lutzingen, I think?” 

Lamothe rose with a quickness for which I had 
not given him credit. ‘‘No, Miss Gosser,” he re- 
plied, “Iam not a Lutsingen subject at all. But 
as you doubtless desire a private talk with the 
consul— ” 

Kitty, who was nothing if not unceremonious, 
playfully pushed him back into his chair. ‘ Please 
don’t go,’”’ she exclaimed, eagerly. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
can help us. Now, gentlemen, I’ll tell you what 
I’m going todo. I’m going to get expelled from 
the principality for the crime of leze-majesty.”’ 

I gasped. “And you expec me, a British con- 
sul—”’ 

“Tohelp? Yes, young man, but only secretly. 
You shan’t be implicated, or run any risk fo 
wigging. AlllIask of you is to scribble mea 
song, like the ones you used to write before you 
became an important personage. We ’Il rig up 
the music between us, and I shall sing it tonight 
at the Volks Theatre in Marbach. It must bea 
rattling attack on old Von Rottweiler, the Prime 
Minister, and the rest of the Council, besides 
pitching into this gadabout ofa Prince Johann. 
Now, if you write me a song—not a scurrilous 
song, you know, buta sortof parable that the 
people can see through and understand—I’ll sing 
it at the Volks Theatre. There willbe a tre- 
mendous sensation; the house will be crowded, 
and—”’ 

“And Miss Kitty Gosser will be marched 
across the frontier in charge of a troop of dra- 
goons.” 

“ Precisely. After that success is easy. All 
the Fatherland’s going to ring with Kitty Gosser 
and her songs.” 

So I yielded; and an hour or two later found us 
busy improvising an accompaniment for our song 
satire upon the rather brassy piano which I had 
purchased from my predecessor in the consulate. 
I do not claim any literary quality for the verses ; 
but they were popularly written, possessed a 
quantity of blunt humor, and could scarcely fail 
of being understood by the dullest witted burgher 
of Marbach. Of course, Iam an old Heidelberg 
man, and my German is excellent, but without 
Lamothe’s assistance I could never have hoped 
to turn out much idiomatic work. Lamothe 
coached Kitty carefully in accent and pronuncia- 
tion. I shall not inflict the full text of our com- 
position upon my readers. The title, freely trans- 
lated into English, was ‘“‘ When the Cat’s Away,” 
and it was simply a fable set to music, crowded 
with local allusions, and telling in obvious parable 
the story of Prince Johann’s abandonment of his 
realm to Herr von Rottweiler and his gang of 
corrupt ministers. Now, as every one knows, 
Johann XXIII. descends from the medizval 
lords of Katzenberg, or “Cat’s Mountain,’”’ so 
that when he figured in our satire as 

A princely pussycat, sleek and fine, 
The twenty-third of an ancient line, 
the application to his highness was plain enough. 

There was no mistaking the ‘Old Father Rat” 
whom we introduced into the chorus of our song, 
for that happened to be Von Rottweiler’s nick 
name among the good people of Lutzingen; and 
the gray whiskers of the Prime Minister were 
well known to daring caricaturists. 

“It will do—it will do splendidly,” cried the 
enthusiastic Miss Gosser, when, after Lamothe 
(who proved to be a skilful musician) had impro- 





I shall carry no 


always your friend, Miss Gosser, 


| friends had ceased to applaud, and were glaring 


them wondrously effective, so that I waxed nerv- 


ous over my share in its composition and 
trembled for the consequences to Kitty. We 
drank a bottle of champagne in its honor, how- 
ever, and then Kitty left us with fervent thanks, 
and an eager invitation to visit the Volks Theatre 
in Marbach on the following evening to hear her 
sensational triumph. 

‘“ Let me whisper an important secret,” she said, 
at parting. “ Von Rottweiler and nearly all the 
Council of State have promised to be present at 
the theatre. I invited them personally. Whatdo 
you say to that?” 

Next day 1 locked up the consulate, and took 
the so-called schnellzug for Marbach. I found 
the old capital of Lutzingen placarded with gaudy 
bills announcing that the great English singer, 
Miss Kitty Gosser, was to appear that evening at 
the Volks Theatre, under the special patronage 
of His Excellency the Herr Baron von Rottweiler 
and the members of the State Council. Punctually 
at the appointed time I was at the theatre, and 
purchased a seat in the parquet, or stalls, from 
which I could see almost every corner of the 
house with ease. The place filled quickly, for 
Kitty’s astute advertisements had aroused curi- 
osity—and the Marbachers have always been a 
theatre-going folk. To the right of the stage was 
the royal box, surmounted by the crowned and 
rampant catamount, which is the historic cogni- 
zance of the Princes of Lutzingen. But the heavy 
purple curtains were close drawn, in gloomy re- 
minder of the fact that Johann XXIII. dwelt no 
longer among his people. Opposite was the 
ministerial box, blazing with lights in honor of 
Von Rottweiler’s coming. 
| The “curtain raiser” concluded with a touch 
of that homely Wertherish pathos so popular in 
German middle-class theatres, and the manager 
came forward to announce Miss Kitty Gosser 
The band played a lively measure. Then Kitty 
tripped into view, and I saw, to my amusement, 
that the little minx had dressed herself in cat- 
skins, real or else ingenious, imitations. For 
headgear she wore a gigantic cat’s mask, with 
bristling whiskers and great, leering eyes. From 
beneath this strange covering her pretty, trick- 
some face smiled out upon the audience, which 
hailed her with a mild enthusiasm. In his box 
I could see old Rottweiler laughing and clapping 
his white-gloved hands. Clearly he had no notion 
of what was coming. 

The song began—its title, “‘ When the Cat’s 
Away,” being first announced in loud tones by 
the leader of the orchestra, in accordance with 
Marbach custom. Kitty was a little nervous, I 
fancy, but she managed to disguise her emotion 
| fairly well. Hardly had she sung the first words, 
A princely pussycat, sleek and fine, 

The twenty-third of an ancient line, 
than I heard whispering all around me, and saw 
my neighbors looking at one another in a half- 
startled manner. But when she described the 
contents of the larder over which the cat was set 
to wateh— 


Marbach cheeses, and Lutzingen hams, 
And Katzenberg carp, and Weissberg jams— 


and detailed his scandalous neglect of duty, and 
; his leaving of all these good things to the vermin, 
; there was a sort of general chuckle, followed by 
cries of approval and intelligence. Inthe minis- 


, terial box, however, Von Rottweiler and _ his 


savagely at the singer. Kitty saw the Prime 
Minister tugging at his whiskers, and coolly imi- 
' tated the gesture, thus giving additional point to 
; the chorus about “Old Father Rat.” The Mar- 
| bachers understood the full gist of the satire now. 
Roars of laughter came from the pit; in the par- 
quet seats fat burghers were holding their sides 
and rolling about with merriment, and when 
Kitty had duly chanted the refrain it was taken 
up by a tremendous volume of voice. All eyes 
were turned upon the ministerial box, while par- 
quet, pit and gallery thundered in unison: 

Old Father Rat, with his whiskers gray, 

Said, ‘‘ Let us be gay, there is nought to pay; 

When the cat’s away the mice will play. 

So nibble, and come again, O! ” 

And, not satisfied with singing it once, they re- 
peated the words again and yet again, each time 
louder than before. The band stopped, in re- 
sponse to some unseen signal. The conductor, 
pale and trembling, shrank behind his desk, but 
the chorus swung'on unaccompanied. Von Rott- 
weiler had risen from his chair, and was beckon- 
ing somebody at the back of the box. This some 
body was his principal tool and toady, the direc- 
tor of police; and no sooner did the audience 
catch sight of the latter’s hangdog face, and see 
Von Rottweiler whispering an order in his ear, 
than they whooped out the refrain with greater 
vigor than ever. 

“* Silence, friends! ’’ cried a shrill, boyish voice 
from the pit: “ Father Rat is going to stop the 
song. He must not stop it. Let us have an other 
verse! ” 

“* Another verse! Another verse! ” echoed the 
audience. A young fellow, none other than 
Glaam, the composer, leaped over the orchestra 
barrier, and, seizing the frightened conductor’s 
baton, commenced to beat time. A_ single vio- 
linist only had the courage to respond, but this 
sufficed for Kitty Gosser, and she struck up the 
second verse, just as the police director left the 
box to execute Von Rottweiler’s cemmands. 
Kitty sang rapidly, outstripping the accompani- 
ment altogether. She told how the rats and 
mice had pillaged and plundered until nothing 
was left in the larder but cheese rinds, sausage 
skins and empty meal sacks. From laughter the 
audience passed to rage. Furious howls arose 
from the pit, and clenched fists seemed to leap 
out above the heads of the crowd. Hardly wait- 
ing for the verse to end, they broke into the 
chorus again. 

The Prime Minister’s face was as gray as his 
whiskers. Twoor three of the officers around 
him drew their swords, while a band of active 
youths, swinging themselves over the gallery rail, 
began to swarm down the pillars of the minis- 
terial box. A great stamping behind the scenes 
was succeeded by the downfall of two of the 
wings and the entry of a squad of police with 
sidearms drawn. Kitty Gosser found herself a 
prisoner. Two strapping gendarmes seized her 
by the shoulders, tearing away the grinning cat’s 
mask from her head, and dragging her with no 
gentle hands from the stage. 

Just at this critical moment something oc 
curred which stopped the uproar as if by magic. 
There was a boom of a big gun from the artillery 
barracks across the Katzenberg Platz. Once— 
twice—thrice the cannon roared. The figures 
scrambling down from the gallery stopped in 
midcourse; the police ceased to wrestle with 
Kitty Gosser; Von Rottweiler and his adherents 
stared at one another in surprise; women clung 
to their escorts, trembling with fear. What had 
happened? Had the long-threatened revolt 
broken out in Marbach? Were the enemies of 
the prime minister attacking the garrison? 

Steadily the barrack guns boomed their mes- 
sage; but it was not until the twenty-first fire 
that the truth dawned on the people at the Volks 
Theatre. This was a royal salute. Some great 
sovereign had visited Marbach. 

Somewhere in the now silent house a bugle 
sounded; the curtains before the gloomy box set 
apart for Lutzingen were swept back; the great 
chandeliers in the box flashed forth their score 
of lights, and a tall figure, dressed in uniform 
blazing with orders, strode forward to the marble 
balustrade. 

“ Whois he? What can he be? ” ran the eager 
whispers; and then, as the personage in the box 
slightly turned his profile to see what was happen- 
ing on the stage, that same shrill voice from the 
pit, which had called for the second verse of our 
song, cried, in tones of recognition: “ It is the 
prince. His hair has grown gray, but it is surely 
Johann XXIII.” 

But I had already recognized the newcomer. 
“ That is not the prince,” I exclaimed to my next 
neighbor; “it is M. de Lamothe, an Alsatian 
painter. I know him well.” For the man in uni- 
form was indeed my acquaintance of Weissberg 
—he who had helped us to write ‘“ When the Cat’s 
Away.” But if he was Lamothe the artist, he 
was also Johann XXIII.—old Rottweiler’s horri- 
fied face told me that. 

“Release that lady!” he cried, pointing to 
where Kitty Gosser, ragged and aishevelled, 
stood staring, like the rest of us, at the sudden 
apparition. ‘Is this the way we treat foreign 
artistes in Lutzingen? Release her instantly! ” 

The command was obeyed. The rude hands of 
the police fell away from Kitty’s shoulders. 


to say to youall. I am the Prince of Lutzingen— 
an exile no longer. Ihave come back to live 
and reign among my people, and to deal with 
them as my fathers dealt, honestly and fairly. 
For & month I have been dwelling incognito upon 
the borders of the principality, while my minis- 
ters thought me at the furthest ends of the earth. 
I have watched over Lutzingen in secret— 
watched and grieved. And out of that watchi 
and grieving came a resolution to return to my 
throne. A little while ago you hearda song, 
sung by aclever English singer. To that song, 
and to that singer, I owe a lasting obligation, 
They have helped to bring me nearer to the hearts 
of my people—to give me an opportunity of mak- 
ing @ full and public explanation of my intentions 
Lutzingen will tomorrow see the catamount 
standard floating again over the palace tower. 
And, by my father’s bones, it shall never be 
hauled down again.” 

Before the storm of acclamation could break 

e had vanished from the royal box. But Johann 
XXIII. must have been deaf indeed if, as he was 
whirled across the Katzenberg Platz, he did not 
hear (and, hearing rejoice) the wild cheers which 
followed his manly speech. 

As for me, I went behind the scenes to find 
Kitty Gosser. The little woman was radiant. 

“Success!” she exclaimed, ‘“ S-u-c-c-e-s-s! Suc- 


reads the news in the morning papers!” 

“ But perhaps it will not be in the morning 
— I ventured. Kitty looked at me pity- 
ngly. 

“Do you think I’m a donkey?” she said. 
“Why, I’ve just sent a complete account of the 
affair to my agents in London, and Reuter’s 
representative has been here to interview me.” 

As we were speaking, an aide-de-camp, gor- 
geous in blue and gold, came forward and pre- 
sented Miss Gosser with a note. It was from 
Prince Johann, and read as follows: 

“ Although the cat has come back and means 
business, the mice may have one more night in 
which to play. The Prince of Lutzingen’s official 
labors do not commence until tomorrow. In the 
meantime M. de Lamothe—the Alsatian artist 
and composer of ribald ballads—will be glad to 
join Miss Gosser at supper inthe Katzenberger | 
Hotel. The bearer will escort Miss Gosser | 
thither, and if the whereabouts of Mr. Mallory, 
the British consul at Weissberg, can be ascer- 
tained, M. de Lamothe begs that he, too, may | 
form one of the party.” | 
It was a very merry little supper, and Kitty 
Gosser sang ‘‘ When the Cat’s Away” for the 
second and last time.—Gerald Brenan, in Black 


cess, my boy! Oh, what a brick that prince is! | 
And, oh, how Nellie Buffington will cry when she 
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| If ill you are and well you'd be, 


| 





They soon will call a halt; 


And your stomach is at fault, 


Take Ripans Tabules properly, 


Continue them with judgment then, 


Soon you'll be sound and well again. 











W ANTED :—A case of bad health “4 bight he will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong life. 
“ RTP’ A‘N* 


One gives relief. Note the wo: 


A‘N'S on the package and accept no substitute. 


10 for 5 cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten samples and ore th i i an - 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 10 Bprece Be how Hecke ann ed 








and White. | 


Douth’s Department. 


'LONGINGS. 
Dear little child, with hands outstretched 
As down your cheeks the teardrops flow, 
You want the moon within your grasp; 
The wish is vain—you do not know 
*Tis future wisdom that must bring 
The knowledge that will show to thee 
How perfectly absurd the thing 
You now demand persistently. 


And this is whatiwe tell the child, 
As in maturer years we stand? 
But down our cheeks the teardrops flow, 
And eagerly stretched forth our hand 
To reach for things as far beyond 
Our grasp as is to her the moon; 
And we do know the wish is vain— 
That wisdom does not cease the moan. 


When we have crossed the Mystic Tide 
And earthly longing are at rest, 

Will we then have our heart’s desires, 
Or shall we see that God knows best? 
—Nellie Tirza Eddy, in Boston Transcript. 


——-—--_+ So __—_—__ 
Where a Little Boy Lives. 


The little boy was fast asleep, and the clock 
struck twelve. The piano began a scale but 
stopped short. ‘ Well, I can’t get any further,” 
it groaned, “that pinis stillthere. I shall have 
to be tuned. Twenty-nine times, without stop- 
ping, today, that little boy sang ‘ Hurrah for the 
Red, White and Blue,’ and I had to bang out the 
most frightful disecrds each time!” 

‘“‘Weall heard you, and were sorry for you!” 

squeaked the little French writing desk. ‘ As 
for me, my legs tremble under me every time he 
comes near and throws back my lid—my poor, | 
scratched lid! ’’ 
“You young people may have your mahogany 
scratched a little, but just think of me!” came 
from the tall Napoleon Desk between the win- 
dows. ‘“ Wait until you are one hundred years 
old,as lam! That Little Boy has no more re- 
spect for me than he has for his wooly dog! 
He tried his new penknife on me today! ” 

A muffled tone was heard from the floor. It 
was the Cashmere Rug speaking. “Half the 
bread and jelly he had today is daubed over in 
this corner. You can’t imagine how uncom- 
fortable it is to have your face left sticky over 
night! And 1 am always left in a tumble, be- 
sides being trampled full of sharp bits of nut- 
shells!” 

“ Do let’s go to sleep, now,” sighed the soft, 
cushiony voice of the green Morris Chair. ‘He 
has jumped about on me so much today that I 
ache still! Good night.” 

The next day two Men came in and took up the 
Cashmere Rug. What a beating and shaking it 
did get! It was too much exhausted to even 
groan, when, all clean and bright, it was once 
more spread on the floor. 
Meanwhile a white-capped maid was washing 
all the wood of the furniture in a sparkling soap- 
suds. Then with a queer dark oil she rubbed and 
rubbed it, until she could see her face in every 
glossy surface. 

Next came a Man with a little black bag, and 
took the Piano all apart; the dust and pins that 
had choked its voice were removed, and it sang 
sweetly under his fingers. 

Then the chairs and desks and tables and sofas 
were put in place, and night came again. 

“© Well, how do you all feel now?” asked the 
Piano, as the Clock struck twelve. “I am not 
quite as happy myself as Lexpected to be. The 
Little Boy hasn’t been near me all day; and, 
though I can sing now, somehow I don’t feel like 
it.” 

“Asfor me,” remarked the Napoleon Desk, 
*‘T confess that I, too, miss the Little Boy. Now 
that all his little finger-marks and the dents and 
scratches are polished away, I miss them. I 
have felt like a grandfather to that Little Boy, 
and I miss his little pats!” 

“T should like to hold him in my arms for a 
minute or two, I confess,’ sighed the green 


Morris Chair. ‘“* They have pounded every crumb 
of his candy and cake from my cushions, and 
every little dusty heel mark has vanished! ” 

“‘ It’s altogether too bare and dismal,” said the 
Cashmere Rug. “They have carried out his 
horse and picked up his toys and all the picture 
books! ” 

“Well, don’t let us distress ourselves,’”’ ob- 
served the Piano; “for by tomorrow night we 
shall all have a brand-new lot of love pats and 
grease spots, and around us will be the same 
litter of his toys and things, and they will not 
clean house again until next fall! ’’--Clara Marie 
Platt, in Little Folks. 
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Girl Life in India. 


At the Y. M. C. A. assembly hall yester- 
day afternoon and at the Central Presby- 
terian Church last night, Mrs. Abbie Snell 
Burnell, for several years a missionary in 
India, impersonated “ Menarchee,’”’ a high- 
caste Hindu woman. When Mrs. Burnell 
appeared on the rostrum she was wrapped 
ina gold-embroidered purple robe, under 











| ; 
blacking their eyebrows, dying their finger 


nails red and decorating themselves with 
jewelry. In India the wealth of a man is 
gauged by the amount of jewelry he lav- 


, ishes upon the women of his family. 


‘**When a girl is born,” said Mrs. Burnell, 


: “the first question asked is whom shall she 


marry? Every high-caste girl must be 
wedded at twelve, and to a man of her 
caste and her horoscope. He may be com- 
paratively young, middle aged or old, im- 
moral, diseased or brutal. It makes no dif- 
ference if his caste and horoscope agree 
with hers. A woman in India is perfectly 
helpless. 

“She is generally married at eight or nine, 
but does not become a member of her hus- 
band’s family until she is twelve. If it 
should chance that her husband die before 
that time she becomes a child widow, the 
most despised of creatures. A curse is be- 
lieved to be upon her, and if she goes the 
ordinary course she commits suicide in 
desperation. 
sand child widows under nine years of age 
in India. 

“There is no wooing or being won in 
India,”’ she said. ‘‘ Every girl over twelve 
is wifeor widow. There the mother-in- 
aw reigns supreme. Sherules witha high 
hand and a rod of iron. 

‘* The Hindu who dies without a son be- 
lieves he loses eternal life, and frequently 
mothers give their daughters to be nautch 
girls in the temples—the vilest life in all the 
world—in the belief that they may appease 
the anger of the gods and have sons _ born to 
them. 

“The religion of India is nakedness with- 
out whitewash, yet they are bringing it to 
your American women, the queens of the 
earth.”’ 

Mrs. Burnell talked of the work of the 
Christian missionaries and the opposition to 
them. 

““American dolls, given as prizes in the 
Christian schools, and American fine-tooth 
combs, the importance of which you must 
visit India to realize, are doing more to 
Christianize India than anything else,’’ she 
said.—Kansas City Times. 


‘Curtous Facts. — 


—St. Petersburg’s cabs charge half the fare 
for women that they do for men. 

Germany has colonies and _ possessions 
whose area is equal to nearly five times her own 
size. 

—Up to Jan.1 last the Massachusetts high- 
way commission had improved 316 miles of road, 
at a cost of more than $3,000,000. 

——tThe sugar cane was introduced into America 
oon after the discovery, and its cultivation 
rapidly spread over all those parts of the new 
world adapted toits row 

—France probably has the smallest conscript 
on record. Emile Mayot of Cunel in the canton 
of Montfaucon measures three feet 9} inches in 
his stocking feet and weighs forty-two pounds. 
He was accepted. 

—Charles Tiff of North Barre, Vt., has a fish 
pond in his own house. He has about two feet of 
water in his cellar, soit is reported, and has 
placed some fish in it that he caught in the river, 








so that he does not have to go out of his house | 


for fishing. 


There are seventy-two thou- 





Seven Gored Skirt. No. 3852. 
To be made with or without circular flounce outlined 
for dip at top of front. 

The skirt is cut in seven gores, and fits smoothly at 
the ufper portion while it flares about the feet. The 
flounce is circular, and can be seamed to the edge, 
the material being cut away beneath, or applied over 
the full length skirt as preferred. 

To cut this skirt for a woman of medium size, 8 
yards of material 32 inches wide, 5} yards 44 inches 
wide, or 5} yards 50 inches wide, will be required for 
full length skirt with flounce, 5§ yards 32 inches wide, 
34 yards 44 inches wide, or 34 yards 50 inches wide, 
when skirt is made plain. 

The pattern, 3852, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32inch waist measure. 








3848 Woman’s Cape, 


3349 Enotted louse 
34, 38 and 42 Bust. — 


32 to 49 Bust. 


Woman's Cape. No. 3848. 
To be made with straight or scalloped edges and 
with or without the applied yoke. 

The main portion falls to the waist and is finished 
with a scalloped or straight edge. Over the shoul- 
ders is appliedthe shapely yoke, which is effective 
entirely of lace or other contrasting material, but 
which can be omitted when desirable. At the neck 
is a high-shaped collar, which may flare open or be 
held by ribbon ties. 

To cut this cape fora woman of medium size, 3 
yards of material 21 inches wice, 14 yards 44 inches 
wide, or 1 yard 54 inches wide, will be required, with 
dyard in any width for yoke, 5 yards of plaiting 
and 11} yards of applique to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 348, is cut in three sizes, small, 
medium and large, or 34, 38 and 42-inch bust measure. 


Knotted Blouse With Scarf 

Ends. Neo. 3849. 

To be made with or without the fitted lining. 

The graceful blouse that is snug at the back, yet 
allows folds and fulness at the front,is a deserved 
favorite of fashion, and has the added merit of suiting 
the great majority of figures. The very pretty ex- 
ample illustrated is of white India silk with trimming 
of cream guipure and shield of tucked silk, and is 
made over a fitted foundation; but thin washable 
materials are equally appropriate and can be made 
unlined. 

To cut this waist for awoman of medium size, 44 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3g yards 32 inches 
wide, or 23 yards 44 inches wide, with g yards of tuck- 
ing, } yard of all-over lace and nine yards of insertion, 
will be required to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 3349, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's 





— It costs $827 to fire a single shot from a six- 
teen-inch rifle, or more than enough to pay the | 
wages of a private soldier in the regular army for | 
five long years. Even an eight-inch rifle costs 
$125 each time it is discharged. 








3851 Shirt Waist, 
32 to 40 Bust. 


3850 Girl’s Costume, 
4 to12 Years. 


Home Dressmaking 
Hints by Way Manton. Girl’s Costume. No. 3850. 
Simple frocks, belted at the waist, are much liked 
for both the wee girls of four and their elders ten 
| and twelve years of age. The stylish costume illus- 
| trated exemplifies one of the best and latest styles, 
| and is admirably suited to pique, linen, chambray 
and the like, as well as to lightweight cloths and 
cheviots. 

To cut this costume for a girl 8 years of age, 4 yards 
of material 32 inches wide, or 3} yards 44 inches wide, 
| will be required, with § yard of all-over lace for col- 
| lar, and 3 yard of tucking for shield. 

The pattern, 3850, is cut in sizes for girls 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years of age. 





Woman's Shirt Waist. No. 3851. 

Shirt waists, being permanent features of style, can 
never be possessed in too great number. Each new 
design as it appears finds its place and creates its 
own demand. The model shown is simple and smart 
at the same time that it includes a sufficient number 
of tucks to relieve it of over severity and make it be. 
coming to almost all figures. 

The fronts are laid in five narrow tucks that 





3x52 Seven-Gored 
Walking Skirt. 
22 to 32 Waist. 


3847 Man’s Shirt Waist, 
34 to 46 Breast. 
Man’s Shirt Waist. No. 3847. 

A thoroughly comfortable garment that can be worn 





which a yellow silk vest with sleeves reach- | 
ing to the elbow showed. Heavy bracelets | 
of coral and metal and amulets binding her 
hair were her ornaments. Between her eye- 
brows was a round black patch to simulate 
the mark of the red-hot iron with which the 
women of India are branded to show their 
allegiance to the god Siva. 

“The children of India are clothed with 
brass jewelry rather than with garments of 
cloth,” Mrs. Burnell said. ‘‘ They run wild, 





Something of her old impudence returned. She 
courtesied gracefully to the royal box, and I 
thought that I saw the shadow of a smile upon 





vised a lively, roguish air and an orthodox score, 
she sang the doggerel for the first time in its com- 
plete form; and ajthough the words were bad | 
enough fn all conscience, Kitty managed to make 


the prince’s face. | 
*“: And now,” he continued, speaking in clear, 
rapid tones; “ now, my friends, I have something 


with little or no attention. At the age of 
eleven a Hindu girl becomes a woman and 
then her liberty ceases. They can neither 
read, write nor sew, being taught only to 
cook a little, and they spend their time 


terminate at yoke depth and provide fullness below, 
but the backs are folded, laid over and stitched in 
tucks to produce the desired tapering effect. The 
sleeves are in regulation style and the neck is finished 
with a plain stock that closes at the back. 

To cut this watst for a woman of medium size, 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, 23 yards 32 inches wide, or 23 yards 44 inches 

will be required. 
“ine catterh, S081, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 


illus- 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern 

10 cents (coin or post- 
page OL Pate finn bod ono on cut, and 


without a coat when emergency requires is as muc 
required for men as for women in our climate of ex 
tremes. The admirable shirt waist illustrated com- 
mends itself at a glance, and is in every way suited to 
outdoor life and to the busy hours of summer, which 
bring an inevitable demand for relief from all un- 
necessary clothing. It is simple, made on tailored 
lines, and by a complete arrangement of tapes allows 
of wearing the suspenders without being exposed to 
view, while the trousers are firmly held in place. 
Shape and style are those of the negligee shirt, but 
the length is that of a waist or blouse. The original 
is made of striped madras, blue on white, but shirting 
percales and washable flannels are equally appro- 


riate. 
’ To cut this shirt waist fora man of medium size 43 





f material 27 inches wide, or 33 yards 33 inches age stamp), 8 
vide will be required. ian ot size wan aand ownite ied promptly. Address 
The pattern, 847, s cut in sizes for 8 94,9835, 00, ASSACHUBETTS PLOUGHMAN, . Mass. 


44 and 46-inch bust measure. 
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The Horse. ; 


Readville Notes. 


The stables at Readville are rapidly filling 
up,and the trainers located there are making 
up for lost time, although it must be said 
that they appear to believe in going ahead 
slowly, as their horses so far as fast miles 
are concerned are behind even those at 
neighboring half-mile tracks. 

Trainer James Brady is at the track with 
the following string from Lookout Farm: 
Timbrel (2.11}): Genevieve (2.12}): Barney 
King (2.23): King David, bay colt (3), by 
May King; dam, Etta Red, by Red Wilkes: 
Red Way, chestnut colt (2), by Lookaway ; 
dam, Etta Red: Averena, bay gelding, by 
May King; dam, Apparition (dam of Phan- 
tom, 2.164), by Sir Walkill: Kingfisher, 
black colt, by May King; dam by Kentucky 
Prince: Marie King, bay mare (2), by May 
King; dam by Robert McGregor: and Miss 
Lewis, bay mare(3), by Bingen; dam, Hinda 
Belle, by Hinda Wilkes. 

Brady also has the following outside 





Autograph; dam, May Homer (dam of 
Lecco, 2.093), by Homer. Stephen Hope, 
bay gelding (7), by Arrowwood ; dam, Rox- 
ana, by Jack Fowler, and Addie Parker, by 
Hal Parker. 

Timbrel looks to be in fine shape apd 
moves like a piece of machinery, and when 
Brady let him step througli the stretch the 
other morning it looked as though he could 
trot just as fast as he had a mind to. Brady 
has been a mile in 2.25 with Authoress, and 
one in the same notch with the green pacer 
Stephen Hope. 

Allie Trout came down from Clinton last 
Friday with six head of the Maplehurst 
Farm horses. His stable is made up as fol- 





METALLAS, 2.18 1-4, BY MAMBRINO KING, SON OF MAMBRINO PATCHEN ; DAM, METELLAS, 
BY ALMONT, SON OF ALEXANDER’S ABDALLAH. 





lows: Baron Courageous, black colt (4), by 
Baron Wilkes; dam, Dora, by Kohinoor: first heat of Event No. 1, in which Lottie 


Baroness Evelyn, black mare (4), by Baron Fallis and Burlington Boy had a ding-dong 
Wilkes; dam, Rosewood, by Wedgewood: finish all the way through the stretch, under 
Baroness Lady, bay mare (2), by Baron hard drives, the sweet little mare winning 
Wilkes; dam, Lady Powell, by Hermes: by a head only in2.19, which is a second and 
Baroness Romona, brown mare (2), by Baron | @ quarter below her turf record, and re- 
Wilkes; dam, Sultana, by Sultan: Baron | markably fast, all things considered. Mr. 
Hope, brown colt (2), by Baron Wilkes; | Alley, her owner, drove her with great skill 
dam, Bertell, by Axtell: and Matanzas | and judgment, and landed her a winner of 
chestnut mare (3), by Guy Dirwood; dam, | the event. 

Annie McGregor, by Robert McGregor. Mr. Aldrich uncovered.a green one of 

Fred Isabel is at the track with the follow-| much promise in the bay gelding Addison 
ing horses: Clinton B. (2.08}), Danville | A., who for the first time heard the bell ring 
(2.184), Incarnate (2.25f), Velvet Bud (2.254), | In Event No. 3, and Mr. Alley showed up 
by Sidney; Maniwa, bay mare, by Charles | about as likely a prospect in the bay gelding 
Derby ; Border Lassie, bay mare, by Charles Almont Benton, Addison A.’s competitor. 
Derby ; Starletta A., bay mare (3), by Alfred ; Addison A. won the first heat in a whipping 
G.: Ben H., bay gelding, by Kentucky | finish in 2.21. He stepped away to the 
Wilkes: Surprise, bay gelding, by Robert | quarter in the second heat in 33} seconds, 
McGregor, and two other green ones. was over to the half in 1.074, but he was not 

The fastest work-out mile reported at the| keyed up to any such clip as this, and he 
track this season is one in 2.23 by the black could not carry it. Almont Benton beat 
gelding Darius (2.265), in John Payne’s him quite handily through the stretch, win- 
stable. ning in 2.25}. 

Trainer Carpenter has commenced to] Addison A. was drawn the third heat, and 
repeat his horses in the neighborhood of | Almont Benton had a walkover in slow time. 
2.30, Jack Wall has been miles in from 2.27} Addison A. is a big, smooth-gaited trotter. 
to 2.30, with several of the green ones in his | He has astride that carries him well over 
stable. the ground with each stroke. Almont Ben- 

There has not been a season since the | ton is a very busy-going horse, steady, level 
Readville track was opened when so little | headed, and he acts like quite a high-class 
had been done with the horses up to the; one. 
17th of June, but with good weather much It was a day of surprises all around,— 
can be accomplished in the next two weeks, surprises for the splendid contests furnished, 
and doubtless a fair number of horses will be | for the time made and for the results. 
on hand when the season opens at the} Mr. Alley won two blue ribbons. Mr. G. 
Breeders’ meeting at the track July 2. A. Thayer wona blue ribbon with Mr. Peter 

a B. Bradley’s bay mare Gardenia. 
—- SUMMARIES. 
Notes from Lexington, Event No. 1—Trotting to wagon, mile heats, 
few half-mile tracks in the} two in three. 
ue hes so many good horses are | 4- H. Alley’s Lottie Fallis, by Fallis (Mr. 





: ‘ Nail | Se eee ee a ree e eeee 1 1 
being worked as at Jere O Neil es H. O. Aldrich’s, Burlington Boy, ch g (Mr. 
Lexington. Jere is working sixteen . i ee 22 
and his brother Billy has six in his string.; wp. Hunt's Pastol, ch g (Mr. Hunt)......... 3 3 


In common with all the horses in this sec- Time, 2.19, 2.23. 


demonstrated that any horse worth training can 
trial, to ball-bearing wheel, at least five seconds 
faster than the other, is a sweeping assertion 
that is mere conjecture, a position which is, we 
still submit, strictly in accord with fact.” 

Dr. Bailey isa ready and graceful writer and 
needs no defender, for he is amply able to take 
care uf his end of the contention. That his state- 
ment was “sweeping” I grant. It is only in 
dealing with results as a whole and not individual 
instances that we are able to measure or estimate 
the difference between the high-wheel and the 
ball-bearing pneumatic wheel. In giving these 
results the doctor made statements to which 
the Review took exception. Just what 
the Review said was this: Quoting from 
Dr. Bailey: “It has already been demon- 
strated that any horse worth training can 
trial, to the ball-bearing wheel, at least five sec- 
onds faster than to the other, is a sweeping asser- 
tion that is mere conjecture—as instance Nelson, 
who trotted in 2.10 to high wheels and could not 


beat 2.09 to the new sulky; Guy, 2.10} to high 
wheels, 2.09} (rejected) to pneumatic; Arion, 
2.10} to high wheels, 2.07? to pneumatic; Stam- 
boul, 2.11 to high wheels, 2.074 (rejected) to 
pneumatic; Jack, 2.124 and 2.12; McKinney, 
2.12} and 2.114; Vic H., 2.13} and 2.12}; Faustino 
2.14} and 2.12}; Charleston, 2.15 and 2.12}. 

“ Here are nine of the fastest trotters in the 2.15 
list at the close of the high-whee! era (1891) that 
remained in training several seasons afterward 
and were among the most prominent trotters on 
the turf. Their reductions, to the pneumatic 
wheel, ranged from one-quarter of a second to 
three and one-half seconds, and the average of 
the nine was not the infallible doctor's five sec- 
onds, but less than two. We could add many 
more notable names to this list.” 

Toa person of only ordinary “ perspicacity ” 
this would look like an argument to prove that 
the pneumatic sulky was, asa rule, only a very 
little if any faster than the old-fashioned high 
wheel, but the more recent declaration that such 
a statement would be “ridiculous” puts that 
idea out of one’s mind, and ends the argu- 


The old track this spring comes out of hiberna. 
tion a bit the worse for wear and tear. In many 
places it is scarcely better than a country road 
for levelness, and the surfacing has worn off, 
leaving the track coarse and rough. Neverthe- 
less, the track is fully good enough for an after- 
noon of sport with the amateurs, and will, in all 
likelihood, see at least two or three meets as it 
did last year. 

Horsemen of Grafton, North Grafton and 
Shrewsbury have begun the perennial argument 
as to relative ability of road horses, and the old 
driving club that held two successful meets last 
year will be resurrected for a couple of little 
quiet meets, where arguments may be settled in- 
finitely better than around the stove. 

The hum of preparation is everywhere about 
the Greendale track these days, and many @& 
prospective world beater is tuned for the season’s 
work. The track, which even as a brand-new 
one last year established a reputation as being 
one of the fastest half-mile rings in New England, 
promises to be phenomenally fast this season. 
When the track was built in what was little more 
than a swamp every manner of evil was predicted 
for it in the way of settling. “ It will never stand 
up,” said the croakers. “ It will be under water,” 
declared the kickers. 

The track today is better and faster than ever 
it has been since it was turned over to Worcester 
Agricultural Society by Seth Griffin and con- 
tractor Thomas Hennessey. The eagle eye of 
the most pronounced kicker, with the aid of a 
microscope, would have hard work to pick a flaw 
in the new track, and criticism of the committee 
that selected the site for the new grounds is for- 
ever silenced. 

More horses are being handled at the track 
than have been seenin Worcester for many a 
year, perhaps more than in the palmiest days of 
the old fair grounds. There is genuine rejoicing 
that after many days harness racing is once 
more deeply rootedjin Worcester. There was a 
bit of fear that some hitch might occur during 
the long-drawn argument between Worcester 
Driving Park Company and Worcester Agricult- 





ment on that score. Just how much faster it 
is, as the Review suggests, is only a mat- 
ter of conjecture, and is approximated only 
by taking into consideration the great 
improvement in the speed of all classes of turf 
horses immediately after its introduction. I 
have always believed five seconds in the aggre- 





tion their horses have not had much fast| Event No. 2—Trotting to wagon, mile heats, 


work, but the track and roads at Lexington | two in three. 

are such that the horses have had good stiff | P. B. Bradley’s Gardenia, b m, by Candidate 
jogging exercise and are all ready ‘ gr oe concene a ae 1 
for the tuning-up process. Indeed, at)" 4) gett's Polyphemus, br m (Air. Ps 
the track last Friday nearly all off "0: Time, 2. 49}, 2.36. ae = ee J 
those which are likely to hear the bell Event No. 3—Trotting to wagon, mile heats, 
ring got a number of miles under their belts. | two in three. 

The track is beautifully located and comes | 4. H. Alley’s Almont Benton, b g, by Gov. 

near being an ideal training ground, as there} Benton (Mr Alley)...................---- 211 
is plenty of shade, an abundance of grass | H. O. Aldrich’s Addison A., b g (Mr. Al- 

and excellent stable accommodations. The| 4rich)............-...--------- seveceeees: 1 2dr 
track is an excellent half-mile ring with Time, 2.21, 2.253, 2.58. 

eas; turns, and the footing is just right to — 
muscle up the horses and does not sore them. Fact and Fancy. 

Jere has the following horses: Chehalis! iq Glory will wave and the scream of the eagle 
(2.044), Royal R. Sheldon (2.05), Courier | will be heard all over Maine on the ever-glorious 
Journal (2.06), Gyp Walnut (2.08}), Diavolo | Fourth, and probably more Fourth of July races 
(2.124), C. W. Williams (2.144), Lady Bay- | will be pulled off than for many years. Last year 


, i d year before last there was comparatively 

ard (2.174), May Day (2.214), by Robinson | 4 
fi little doing, but this year everything is different, 
D., and a number of youngsters and green and while many celebrations will be held without 


ones which the public will hear about in the| ¥., adjunct of races, those will be held ot many 
future. points, like Augusta, Bangor, Farmington, North 

Chehalis has been in the stud and has had | Anson, South Paris and Norway. All these places 
very little work as yet. Royal R. Sheldon} are out with their programmes, and no doubt 
looks to be in grand shape, and is moving to | many interesting races will be the result. 


P : My friend, Dana S. Pratt, formerly of Mechan- 
please his trainer. He does not seem to be ics Fails, Me., and a prominent horseman of 


as big gaited as last nape but - — rapid. that section, as well as hotel proprietor, writes 
He has been a mile in 2.21. Gyp Walnut is | me trom Raymond, N. H., where he is proprietor 
looking fine and has been a mile in 2.245. | of Hotel Raymond, that the track at that place is 
The other record horses in Jere’s string | nearly completed, and races will be held there 
have been given repeats below 2.30, and all | later in the season. Mr. Pratt is one of the di- 
look to be in the pink of condition. rectors of the track organization. 

Billy O’Neil is working Marion G. (2.10),| I learn that Ralph Faster, the well-known 
J. E. C. (2.15), Lexington (2.18), Dr. Lo-| driver, formerly of Canton, and who has just re- 


ta-li ina-| covered from a year’s serious illness, is now 
gan, an electric-light performer at Comb suffering from an attack of diphtheria. This is 


tion Park last season, and a couple of green ceataiak testa the shaanne aan 

° . : » has ‘ sympathy of his 
ones. Marion G. is being worked with hop- many friends. As a driver peten sauna Eddie 
ples and takes very kindly tothem. Sheis} (2.143), sabrina (2.233), Leola (2.22}), Nana 
carrying a ten-ounce shoe and a four-ounce | (2.273) and several others. Ralph is a sober, in- 
toe weight, and Billy expects to reduce the | dustrious young man and a good care-taker and 
lattertotwo ounces. This reduction from the | developer of speed, as well as a good race driver, 


thirty-ounce, which was required to balance | 4nd he has our best wishes for a speedy re- 
: : covery. 
her without straps, he thinks will enable I have received the 1901 catalogue of Lawson’s 


atest 
her to carry her speed better. O’Neil is trotting stable, one of the neatest and most at- 
very sweet on the five-year-old gelding J. E. | tractive little booklets ever turned off any press. 
C., by Tribute. The gelding was not right| The horses listed consist of thirty-eight head. 
last season, but is in splendid shape this} The stallions, eight in number, include the names 
spring, and if looks count, should give a/| of Dreamer (3) (2:14}), Highland Baron, Belford, 
good account of himself in this season’s | Poindexter, etc. The geldings include Boralma 
races Oe), Sagwa gy ge —_. and — 

Jae : without records, while the br mares an 

Running out in the pasture back of the fillies make up the rest of the list. 


stables knee deep in grass we saw the| phe jast issue of the esteemed Horse Review 
noted turf performers, Nelly Bruce (2.104)| contains the following on its editorial page: 
and Josie J. (2.212). The former has a| «Some weeks ago we reviewed a recent essay by 
large, shapely bay filly by Chehaiis at foot, | Dr. George H. Bailey of Maine, in which he re- 
and the latter a very lusty bay filly by | turned to the charge in defence of his time-worn 
Bingen. one me nag — re of the ge 
= minute trotter. e learned doctor argued a‘ 
One of the most promising eng po wag f great length, and at the first glance seemed to 
the track is a black four-year-old filly DY | have scattered his shot all over the target, but, 
Emperor Wilkes (2.203); dam, Highland | a, we observed, if his ten columns were boiled 
Lass, by Buccaneer. This filly was bred | down they crystallized into a series of arguments 
at Reservoir Stock Farm, and showed sen-|allhanging on one peg—the pneumatic sulky. 
sational speed at Mystic last fall, when her | With this statement editor J. W. Thompson takes 
present owner gave $2500for her. She is | !ssue, and among other things says: 








very fast this spring, and Billy O’Neil says| “ ‘The Horse Review cites several separate in| (rincoin) ..........---.---------2--------+- 111 
she has as much speed fora brush as any | Stances to show that the pneumatic sulky is no! 5,7, » g, by India (Lansman).............. 544 
horse at the track faster than the high wheel, but in the face of this William L., b g, by Stanley (Watson)....-. 222 
i every practical man knows that itis, and such Flutter Dm by Epaulet (Daly)............ 333 
> argument only proves either the ignorance or the | pj, Roy, b g SMA coe eco bs 455 
Matinee of the Gentlemen’s Driving | straits in which he finds himself of the one who - Time, 1.13, 1.12}, 1.11}. 
makes it. CORRESPONDENT. 


Cm “We have more than ordinary respect for 

The first matinee of the season, under the| Brother Thompson’s perspicacity” (thanks for 
auspices of the Gentlemen’s Driving Club of | the compliment), “ but in this instance he endeav 
Boston, was held at Readville on Wednes- | orsto attribute to us sentiments which we never 
day. The day was favorable, but, owing to | expressed. We cited no instance to show that the 
the backward season, few horses were ex- | Pneumatic sulky 1s no faster than the high wieel. 
pected to start. rails coasuei ie be Me Ee ee 
Three events were on the programme, and = po fenennnatin. No pen po a aa vn 
they unexpectedly developed into contests | juagment ever for a moment questioned the 
of Grand Circuit calibre. Six of the seven| superior speed of the pneumatic sulky. What 
heats contested aroused the keenest enthu- | the Review said and cited instances to prove was 
siasm among the spectators, especially the ‘ that Dr. Bailey’s dictum that it has already been 





gate to be a conservative estimate. Others may 
think differently, and in the absence of absolute 
proof argument can do no good, so, accepting 
the Review’s more recent and explicit statement 
of its standing on the question I shall consider 
the incident closed so far as I am concerned. 
| A correspondent asks, ‘‘ Who is the present 
, owner of Albrino?”’ Albrino was last owned by 
| Henry G. Parshley of Dexter, Me., but died a 
year or two ago. He was one of the best-bred 
| sons of Almont 33, his dam being Maggie Bryan, 
by C. M. Clay Jr. (Strader’s); second dam, Belle 
| Bryan, a full sister to Patchen Mambrino, sire of 
| Walter E. (2.10), by Mambrino Patchen; third 
; dam, Old Den (grandam of McLéod, 2.21}. Olaf, 
2.22, and Eric, 2.284), by Gaines’ Denmark, or 
Black Denmark, as he was sometimes called, and 
he by Denmark, son of imported Hedgeford. 
They had a little racing at Dixfield on Satur- 
day, the 15th inst, half-mile heats, and R. G. | 
Dunn of Canton went up with his two colts The 
Deak, three years old, and Paul Boone, four 
years old, both by Elder Boone  (2.18})- 
The track at Dixfield is sandy and grass 
grown and has been but little used for 
years, a veritable cow path, in fact, and 
nobody who has worked over parlor half-mile 
tracks, like Combination track, can realize what 
an apology for a track it is,—yet The Deak paced 
a half-mile over it in 1.09}, and he is in the stud 
serving a few mares at that. 

J. W. THOMPSON. , 


a 
> 





South Weymouth Track Races. 


There was an especially interesting meeting 
held here today under the auspices of the South 
Shore Driving Club. The firemen, with hand 
tubs, from local towns, also offered much amuse- 
ment in their endeavor to“ push water.” 

Mr. A. L. Power acted as starter in a manner 
satisfactory to all. In the 2.25 class Juanita, 
usually very steady, carried the bunch to the 
upper turn, where she boiled over under {the | 
strain of that good-gaited, fine-looking trotter 
William J. Hynes, who steadi y outfooted the 
field and won in a jog. 

In the free-for-all Mr. Charles Lincoln had 
what the boys would call a “cinch,” with his 
toppy pacer North Star. This horse is pretty 
well named and was never “ jarred” from the 
start. Lincoln evidently ,felt confident that he 
could call the turn with this fellow at any time. 

Rob Roy, property of Mr. W. T. Osborn, always 
a favorite in this section for his consistent racing 
qualities, was not in good form today, but will be 
heard from before the season is over. 

July 4 there will be a big meeting at the same 
place by this club. 

SUMMARIES. 

South Weymouth, Mass., June 17, 1901-- 
2.25 class, half-mile heat. 

William J. Hynes, b h, by Woodbrino 


CUMPNODY «0a. ccadebiinedabeSas kar cdbugeces 111 
Honest Jack, ch g (Lincoln).............--- 22.3 
India Panis, b g (Blanchard) ..............- 3.3 3 
Blue Hill Boy, b g (Baker) .....-...-...-.--- 45 5 
Juanita, ch m (Chureh).....-......--....--- 5 4-6 
Jerome, bg (Wilder) .........---------.-.--- 6 6 4 


Time, 1.11, 1.114, 1.12. 


Same day—Free-for-all, half-mile heats. 
North Star, ch g, by Sherman Franklin 





p~ 
oo 


Worcester Notes. 


A well-defined movement is afoot to hold a 
series of matinee races at the old Full Moon 
track at lake Quinsigamond during the summer 
and fall. The old track was rejuvenated last fall 
by horsemen of surrounding towns, and for at 
least two afternoons of sport took on a show of 
its pristine glory when the best of ’em were wont 
to fight it out over the veteran course at the time 


‘in Boston and vicinity. Theride in the cars is re- 


~- even on a hot summer evening, the racing by 


Young Clon, b g (McGrath) ........ ........ a 
Genevieve, ch m (Balley) ........-.......... 3°14 
Lorine, b m (Timothy) ..............-.-...-- 25 8 
Ethan Boy, b g (Shannon).................. 672 
| Lizzie W., ch m (Horton).................. 436 
| Jay, blk g (Collins) ............0...-2-...2-. 763 
Mascot Jr.,b g (Libby)..................-. 847 
Drummer Girl, br m (Keazer) ............-. 5 8 5 


ural Society, and when matters were finally ad- 
justed lovers of harness racing drew a breath of 
relief and satisfaction. 

For the most part horses at the Greendale 
track will be held to await the Worcester meet- 
ing before striking into the New England circuit, 
although several will (be shipped to Nashua to 
take the word next week. Not a Worcester 
horse was entered for the opening meet of the 
New England half-mile track circuit at Holyoke 
his week, although several at the Greendale 
track are fit to go. 

At the track are a number of green ones that 
have rounded into shape good and quick and are 
ready for the word any time. Saturday is work- 
out day at the track by general consent of 
drivers, and horsemen haunt the rail on the last 
day of the week for a morning of good sport. 
Thus far there lave been no fast early season 
miles at the Greendale track, but heats in 2.30 and 
under are being put in day after day, and quar- 
ters are stepped off in 34 seconds, with an occa- 
sional brush a bit livelier by the good things sup- 
posed to be about ready to get out for a bit of the 
money. THE ROADMAN. 


> 
o> 


Combination Park. 


The first-class afternoon and evening enter- 
tainments at Combination Park on the 17th inst. 
were witnessed by large crowds of spectators. 
This popular resort is more popular this season 
than ever before, and the prospects for a most 
prosperous season are very encouraging. No 
pains will be spared by proprietor George 
A. Graves and manager George H. Hicks 
to make these summer-evening entertainments 
at this beautiful park the most interesting of any 





freshing, the grand stand cool and commodious 


electric light affords close and exciting contests, 
while every moment of the time between heats is 
improved by presenting stage attractions that 
are interesting and highly amusing. 

Excellent time was made there by the horses 
on the 17thinst. Proprietor George A. Graves 
drove his beautifully gaited trotter Ben Wilkes a 
half in 1.09 to road wagon,and Young Clon showed 
a half in 1.053 in a race. 

SUMMARIES. 
2.22 class, trotand pace. Three half-mile heats, 


every heat a race. ° 

Willie Mapes, blk g (Bailey) ................ 211 
Little Logan, ch g (Folsom) ..........-...-- 123 
Bessie Goddard, blk m (Keazer) ..........- 3.42 
Midget, blk m (Bryant) ...................-- 53 4 
Don Aldo, b g (Pickering) .....-........--- 45 6 
Belle H., b m (Shannon).............-..-.-- 675 
Old Points, b g (McDonald) ..............-- 767 


Time, 1.08}, 1.0 }4, 1.09}. 

Road wagon race—Half-mile heats, trotters 
only. Best two in three, owners to drive. 
Ben Wilkes, blk g (Mr. Graves)................ 11 
Speedwell, ch g (Mr. Allen).................... 22 
Elota, b m (Mr. Ross) ............--..--..--.0-- 3 3 

Time, 1.17}, 1.154. 

Free-for-all, trot and pace. Three half-mile 

heats, every heat a race. 


Time, 1.05}, 1.06}, 1.06}. 
Special against time to beat 1.15 to wagon. 
Ben Wilkes, blk g, by George Wilkes Jr. (G. A. 
NORM D ss os..nt ..ch-cahdpeigaprbde Wess canscsviedcece se 1 


Time, 1.09. 
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A HARD DAY’S WORK should bring the reward 
of a good bed for your horse. The best bed for 
the money is provided by German Peat Moss. 
C. B. Barr ett, 45 North Market street, Boston. 


Every Calf Saved. 

** We have used Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure 
on all our calves affected with scours for the 
past two months, and have not lost a single calf 
by that disease during that time.” JoHN D. 
HAIT, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure and Digestive 





when it was the finest track in' central Massachu- 





setts. 


Powder. Two sizes of each—$1 and (four times 








NJEVER.CHAFE.... 


Will prevent all Chafing on any ; 
a harness and is guaranteed to ¢\;,.__... 
BEATS or chafes of any kind. It is a dry, sth 
THE powder and will make any str; 
WORLD rubbed on soft and pliable. No ii... 
FOR can become hard where NEVER ( E 
HOBBLES is — and dirt and grease canno: 
or harden. 


Endorsed by leading horsemen and trainers. Put up in, ,, 
cans. Price, 50 cents. Send for sample package. ) 


THE NEVER CHAFE CO., - .° Pawtucket, ; 


ct 
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Stalker Improved Web Hobjie 





Stronger tha: 
Leather, Light, will 
not Chafe. 


For the next Twe: 
Days ONLY 


















Made with a solid non-corrosive nickel ring, 
with a twelve strand cable core centre, cov- 
ered with medicated raw hide, making it the 
Strongest Leather Bit in use. 


Over 90,000 Sold. 


Beware of Imitations. To make sure, see that the name “‘Neil Stalker’ 
is stamped inside the leather check. 


THE STALKER I1AN’F’G CO., = = Hartford, Conn. 


Manufacturers of the Stalker and Charter Oak Bits, Hartford Toe Weights and a Full Line of Ho!)))). } 


een ~~ 






Patented March 
29th, 1892. 












BAILEY’S 


PNEUMATIC WHALEBONE 


ROAD WAGONS 


occupy and maintain a commanding position as the highest 
type of vehicle construction in the world. A steel engrav- 
ing and the most ARTISTIC VEHICLE CATALOGUE ever 
published will be sent FREE on request... ...°:. 





S. R. BAILEY & C0, css 050 Amesbury, Mass 
we 


ALLEN FARM 


Summer Sale List of TROTTERS and PACERS 


WILL BE READY JULY 1, 1901 


Copies will be sent out only on application, so send your name an‘ 
address at once. 


2 Stallions with records, each with a number oi his 
produce in the List. 

5 Four and Five Year Old Stallions 9 Two Year Old Stal!:ons 
4 Three Year Old Stallions 10 Yearling Stallion 
I1 Mares with Foals at foot and bred again 

11 Mares bred in 1901 4 Mares ready to be campai. ed 
6 Two Year Old Fillies 18 Yearling |. “Ss 


ALL ARE BARGAINS AT THE PRICES, Don’t Fail to send your name and @ == 4 
Coples will he sent out only on application. 


WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, Pittsfiela, \ 
THE MILITARY 


RUBBER HORSE BRUSH. 
For Cleaning, Shedding and Massage. 


Humane and Effective. 


TIS POSITIVELY THE GREATEST SHEDDER KNOWN. 


THE MILITARY is an all flexible rubber 
brush with hollow projecting fingers that produce 
strong friction and suction, and when passed over! . al 
the horse with the back and forth currying motion, ¢Very hair is stirred to the tv" & 
the dirt loosened and removed by the suction of the hollow fingers. 


$2.00 per pair of your dealer, or sent postpaid on receip! 
of price. Single brush, $1.00. 

















77 .SMRW WS 1,U00,, | & 








more) $2.50. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


THE FLEXIBLE RUBBER GOODS CO., - Winsted, Cout. 
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